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NOTES OF EASTERN TRAVEL. 

The Ancient Roman Road from Philadelphia to Gerasa. 
—It was Wednesday, September 3, 1890, when I left Amman 
(Philadelphia) en rowfe for Jerash (Gerasa). I had intended 
going by the usual roundabout road through Es-Salt, but 
Fellah, the ’Adwan chief who acted as my escort, preferred to 
avoid that government post, and proposed that we should 
take the direct road to the east of Mount Gilead. As an 
inducement he promised to show us an unknown ruin and an 
uncopied inscription. _On the small maps which I had with 
me this region was a perfect blank, and I accordingly ac- 
cepted the offer. In point of fact, this route had been trav- 
ersed by Guy le Strange (who describes it in Schuhmacher’s 
Across the Jordan), Selah Merrill, Laurence Oliphant, and 
perhaps others. But the number who have visited it is very 
small, and the region has been as yet but imperfectly ex- 
plored. Conder failed to survey this part of the country on 
account of the interference of the Turkish authorities, who 
brought the East-Jordan survey to an abrupt termination and 
expelled the explorers. The road, which I do not find on 
Kiepert’s maps, is correctly laid down in Fischer-Guthe’s 
Neue Handkarte von Paldstina. 

Starting from our camp toward the southeastern end of the 
ruins of Amman, we descended the Wady Amman to the 
northeast until we had reached the end of the ruins in that 
direction, then we turned up a ravine to the west, where were 
rock-cut tombs. Ascending the side of this ravine we found 
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ourselves on a paved Roman road leading north. After rid- 
ing for about an hour over a barren, stony plateau, we entered 
a hill country, wooded with oak and terebinth. Two hours 
from Amman we found some columns standing by the side of 
the road. These were plain shafts, unadorned and bearing no 
marks. Ten minutes later we came upon the extensive ruins 
of Yajuz, or Kom Yajuz, lying along the little Wady el-Ham- 
mam and the hills on both sides of it. No one has yet found 
any inscriptions in these ruins, but capitals of columns, orna- 
mental shell-shaped niches, a stone lion and an eagle, which 
were lying about the well at the time of my visit, as well as 
the ornamental stone-cutting, which I found in some of the 
houses, indicate clearly that they belong to the late Roman 
period. And here I may add, a fact which I have not seen 
noticed elsewhere, that while in the Moabite country, as 
at Ma’in, Madeba, Hesban, and el-Al, the ruins which strike 
the eye belong in general to the sixth post-Christian century, 
the ruins farther north, beginning with Kharaibet-es-Sukh, 
a little south of Amman, are several centuries earlier. 

Merrill has suggested the identification of Yajuz with 
Gadda, mentioned in the Tabula Peutingeriana as on the 
road from Damascus to Philadelphia, thirteen Roman miles 
from the latter, and eleven miles from Hatita or Haditha, 
which he identifies with Kal’at ez-Zerka ; but according to 
my itinerary Yajuz is a little less than six Roman miles from 
Amman, which agrees with the distance as given in the 
Fischer-Guthe map referred to above. Whatever the city 
was it was a place of considerable size about 200 a. p., but 
apparently unfortified. It is not mentioned by the Arabian 
geographers and historians, and would seem to have fallen 
into ruins before their day. 

One hour and twenty minutes beyond Yajuz we came upon 
several fallen columns lying on the east side of the road. 
Le Strange says: ‘‘ Where the road runs along the western 
slope of a shallow valley, we passed fragments of six more 
broken columns ”’ ; but he failed to observe the inscription of 
Severus which was on the under side of one of the fallen col- 
umns. This was a monolith of white limestone, not less than 
nine feet in length, broken at the top, and with a large square 
pediment. The inscription was on the under side, only a few 
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letters being visible in the position in which the column lay. 
Fellah told us a story about fifteen Frenchmen whom he had 
brought to this place, and who had been unable to turn the 
column so as to examine the inscription. And certainly it 
was a difficult stone to move both on account of its weight, 
and still more on account of the large square pedestal which 
held it firmly anchored. However, Mr. Tod, my servant 
Hajji Kework, and I scooped out with our knives and fingers 
a deep hole the length of the column, and then pried it down 
into the hole by means of a terebinth bough as a lever. In 
this manner we turned it completely over, and I was able to 
copy the whole inscription, which proved to be an inscription of 
Severus, as given in Professor Merriam’s article in this Jour- 
NAL(No. 1). Near this lay another plain shaft marked thus: 
+ II +, while on a third column there was, according to my 
day book, an inscription ; but if so I either failed to copy it, 
or have lost my copy. The point at which these columns lay 
is marked on the Fischer-Guthe map as a ruined site named 
Safut. I saw no other ruins and did not hear this name. 

One mile beyond this Le Strange reports ‘‘the shafts of 
two broken columns’’ of white limestone, one a monolith 
nine feet in length, near the point at which a road to Es-Salt 
branches off from the old Roman road. These two columns 
I failed to see. 

One hour and twenty-five minutes beyond the inscription 
of Severus we found at the bottom of a valley a well called 
*Ain Kamshe, where we encamped for the night. This is 
thirteen Roman miles from Amman, on the road to Damascus, 
and would therefore correspond with the position of Gadda 
as given in the Tabula Peutingeriana. It should be said, 
however, that, excepting the well itself, we saw no remains 
of antiquity ; but such a well in that country must always 
have attracted to itself some sort of settlement in the days 
when the country was settled. What rdéle, if any, Gadda 
played in history, and what was the origin of the name I 
have been unable to ascertain. The name certainly looks 
as if it were merely a Greek or Roman form of the 
ancient Hebrew Gad, which was one of the names of this 
district, so that even the Wady Zerka seems to have been 
called by the Hebrews Nahr-Gad (2 Sam. xxiv. 5). 
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Shortly after leaving *Ain Kamshe the next morning 
we lost the Roman road, and found ourselves following a 
mere track due north. One hour and thirty-eight minutes 
after leaving ’Ain Kamshe we came to the insignificant ruins 
of Jubba, which I have not found on any map. Apparently 
it was a town of about the same period as Yajuz, but small 
and unimportant. An hour later we were in the deep valley 
of the Zerka, with its wide stretches of pebbles and its beauti- 
ful groves of oleanders. On the other side we found the 
Roman road once more, ascending the Wady Jerash to the 
ancient Gerasa, which Merrill would identify with the still 
more ancient Ramoth Gilead. Along this road we found 
three old Roman milestones in place. The first of these, 
which we found twenty-nine minutes after crossing the Zerka, 
was marked IIII. On the next, which we passed nineteen 
minutes later, I observed no mark, nor on the third, which 
was thirty-seven minutes further on. Between these two 
evidently one stone had been lost. 

Inscriptions at Jerash. The Propyleum.—The arch las 
fallen, and the stones lie piled together in a great heap ex- 
tending down into the street. I copied every inscribed piece 
which I could find in this heap, but had no means of remov- 
ing the stones, or even turning them over. I also endeavored 
to photograph everything, but by a piece of rascality, the 
removal of a lens, these and a large number of ether would-be 
photographs were destroyed. Within the last few years the 
Turkish government has granted Jerash to a colony of Cir- 
cassian refugees from the Caucasus. They have settled on the 
east side of the stream, in that portion of the city formerly used 
for residences, and not in the part in which the temples and 
other public buildings stood. They are utilizing the ruins to 
furnish material for their houses. In the wall of one house I 
saw an inscription upside down, which I could not copy, but 
photographed, and have therefore lost. The same was true of 
another inscription utilized in the building of a wall. They 
were neither of them, however, of any especial importance. 
Doubtless every year the Circassians dig up several such 
stones. (At Amman also something of the same sort is going 
on, and a fine-looking Nabathzan inscription was dug up 
there the day I left the place, but Iwas unable to get more 
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than a glance at it.) In the immediate neighborhood of 
the propyleum building there must be a considerable 
amount of inscribed material, even the columns in the 
streets at this point bearing inscriptions. Very little labor 
among the heaps of stones lying in front of the propyleum, 
and in the basilica which is opposite it, would proba- 
bly be rewarded by the recovery of a number of new 
inscriptions. Unfortunately, I was unable to accomplish 
this labor. The only new inscription which I brought 
back from Jerash was one found on a gravestone (see 
No. 2, in Professor Merriam’s article) in the cemetery to the 
north of the town. My other inscriptions had already been 
published. But Professor Merriam has found among 
my notes some material for the correction of the inscrip- 
tion of Antoninus Pius on the great arch of the propyleum 
(Tbid., No. 3). 

In excuse of my apparent supineness regarding inscrip- 
tions I must say that I visited the east of Jordan merely as a 
tourist, for my own information, and with no idea of finding 
any unpublished inscriptions. In fact I supposed that every- 
thing had been copied and published. I had been in the 
saddle for four months, riding through Irak as far south as 
Mugheir (Ur), then up the Euphrates, and through Palestine 
in midsummer, and was much exhausted. My time was 
limited. I had had no opportunity to look up publications 
beforehand and make notes for my guidance, and had only a 
general knowledge of what had been done. I did not know, 
when I started for Palestine, that I should be able to do more 
than follow in the usual beaten tracks, and made no material 
provision for work. As the result of my brief experience east 
of Jordan I can say that there are still abundant gleanings of 
Greek and Latin inscriptions, generally the former. Even at 
Bosrah, where I supposed that everything had been copied, I 
saw in the underground passages of the citadel (the old 
theatre) a Greek inscription of considerable length, which 
seems to have escaped observation; at least I have not 
found it among the published inscriptions from that place. 
Unfortunately I did not copy it, because I supposed that it 
had been long since copied and published, and an attempt on 
my part would have meant lights and time, and therefore not 
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merely backsheesh, but permission and suspicion, with danger 
of delay. 

Palmyrene Roads.—In his notice of the Wolfe Expedition 
to Babylonia, Professor Sterrett has published four milestone 
inscriptions found between Rakka or Erek (Aracha) and 
Tadmor (Palmyra), with a notice of three milliaria or frag- 
ments of milliaria from the same stretch of road. I can add 
to these one more stone, found three hours and eighteen min- 
utes beyond Erek on the road toward the Euphrates. It was 
apparently a milliarium, but of unusually large size. It had 
been broken, and only one large fragment, seven feet or so in 
length, and a good two feet at least in diameter, was to be 
found. It was much covered with gray lichen, and the 
inscription, which was not deeply cut, was for the most part 
illegible. Out of seven lines I could read only a few scattered 
letters in the last four (/did., No. 4). The stone and the 
inscription did not resemble the stone and inscription on the 
eighth milestone from Palmyra, a Diocletian inscription (¢/. 
Sterrett, Papers of the Am. School of Class. Studies, Wolfe 
Expedition to Asia Minor, No. 634), but did resemble 
another stone, also copied by Sterrett, which lay further 
out from Palmyra (Sterrett, No. 633). 

Sterrett passed out of Palmyra going west by the Homs 
route. I entered it on my way from Beirout to Baghdad, in 
November of 1889, by the Kurietain road, and returned over 
the same road in July of 1890, and was much impressed with 
the remains of ancient road stations of the Palmyrene period 
on that route, of which I have read little in descriptions of 
-almyra. On this southwestern road, two hours and twenty 
minutes from the mouth of the little pass through which one 
leaves Palmyra, almost in the middle of the plain, are the 
remains of quite a large building, and there also stands erect 
at this point a column, similar, except for its lack of inscrip- 
tion, to the Diocletian milliaria on the road from Palmyra to 
Aracha. Four hours and forty minutes beyond this, on the 
direct line through the plain to Kurietain, is a very deep 
ancient well, now called ’Ainel-Bweida. An ancient column 
was still standing here, but no inscription was visible. There 
was evidently an old road station at this point, and to-day 
the Turks have a miserable little garrison of two or three 
gendarmes stationed by the well. 
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Seven hours and ten minutes beyond this, still on the 
straight line to Kurietain, lies the picturesque and striking 
ruin of Kasr el-Hair. Here were standing the ruins of a tower 
some fifty feet in height, and originally forty feet square at 
the base. The construction was characteristically Palmyrene, 
and on one of the corner stones halfway up the tower were 
two sun dises, one plain and one with curved radii. By the 
side of the tower was a building of brick and stone, sur- 
rounding a large court, some two hundred feet square, and 
entered by a very ornamental stone gateway on the east side. 
This had evidently been a caravanserai. Outside of the walls 
and tower were a couple of smaller ruins, and near one of 
these an ancient well, now choked up. Half a mile to the 
north is another gateway, similar to the one mentioned above, 
but almost entirely without the rich and elaborate carving by 
which that was adorned. The building belonging to this gate- 
way had quite disappeared, but not far away were the ruins 
of a large reservoir. This obtained its water through an 
aqueduct which runs several miles across the plain to Sedd 
el-Berdi in the mountains southward. Here are the ruins of 
a dam across a ravine, by means of which in the rainy season 
water was stored for use in the dry. The whole equipment 
of this station was singularly interesting and complete, but 
I have never seen it described by any traveller. 

Seven hours and thirty minutes from Kasr el-Hair, across a 
perfectly level plain (Kiepert’s map represents incorrectly a 
chain of hills as partially crossing the plain at this point) lies 
Kurietain, some, ancient Kiriathaim, the most important 
station on the road from Palmyra to Damascus. Here there 
is plenty of water, including hot sulphur springs, and a town 
of some importance has always existed. Several fragments 
of inscriptions, for the most part copied by others (but c/. 
Prof. Merriam’s No. 5), I found built into walls, one in- 
scribed stone forming the lintel of the gateway of a courtyard. 

It may not be amiss to add a word regarding the roads to 
the east of Palmyra. We have seen that Roman milestones 
are found beyond Rakka (Aracha), the first station beyond 
Palmyra. In addition to these milestones, we find at certain 
distances the ruins of ancient guardhouses, giving evidence 
of the necessity of protection along this frontier road. At 
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Sukhne, between eight and nine hours beyond Rakka, there 
is running water, and also hot sulphur springs. There are 
visible here the foundations of ancient buildings of consider- 
able extent. Evidently Sukhne was a town, and probably 
a bathing resort of some sort, in the Palmyrene and Roman 
periods. What its ancient name was is not known. From 
this point the present track to Babylonia leads a little north 
of east to Jubb Kabakib, or deep well of Kabakib, seventeen 
hours from Sukhne. Between these two points I found no 
trace of old roads, but at Kabakib, besides the well, which is 
ancient, there are the ruins of a reservoir and aqueduct. 
The same plan for collecting and storing water had been 
pursued here as at Kasr el-Hair. From this point the official 
Turkish route leads to Deir on the Euphrates (Kiepert’s map 
indicates a sort of wady as leading from Sukhne to Deir, 
forming a natural route, but no such wady exists), but the 
traditional caravan route is from Kabakib to the old castle of 
Rehaba, a long day’s journey further down the river. This 
is a shorter and more natural road than the one to Deir. 
Rehaba itself is an Arabic ruin of a rather late period, but 
built apparently upon a much earlier fortress. There was 
quite a centre of population hereabout in the Arabic period. 
There are several ruined villages along the bluff of the 
desert plateau near Rehaba, and the plain of the Euphrates, 
which is unusually broad at this point, is strewed for miles 
with fragments of glass, brick, and pottery, and dotted with 
ruined mounds. Two of these fe//s on the edge of the river 
are occupied by good-sized modern villages, Meyadin and 
Ishara, but the earliest remains which the natives seem to 
have discovered in such part of those ¢e//s as they have dis- 
turbed do not antedate the close of the seventh post-Christian 
century. <A little above Rehaba occurs the junction of the 
ancient Khabour with the Euphrates, and there, on the north- 
ern bank of the Euphrates, stood Circesium. In view of these 
facts, I should suppose that the ancient road certainly joined 
the Euphrates at Rehaba, and not Deir. One day’s journey 
below Rehaba, where the river presses close against the 
southern bluff, some two hundred feet in height, stands in a 
commanding position the fine ruin of Salahiyeh. Although 
bearing the name of Selah-ud-din, this is manifestly a Pal- 
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myrene ruin, and marks the eastern limit of the Palmyrene 
dominions in the strict sense, as does Halebiyeh or Zenobieh 
(ancient Zenobia) the western. What was the ancient name 
of Salahiyeh I have been unable to ascertain, or whether 
there was a direct route from Sukhne to this point. 

Certain it is, however, that in the Palmyrene and Roman 
period there was a direct road northward from Sukhne to 
Ragga, ancient Nicephorium, on the Euphrates. This road 
passed through Resafa, the biblical Rezeph, a city important 
and famous in Hebrew and Assyrian times. Resafa was vis- 
ited in 1838 or 1839, at the time of the English survey of the 
Euphrates, and reported to be a finely preserved ruin of the 
Byzantine period. Later travellers failed to reach it, and 
among others Sachau. I was equally unfortunate. More- 
over, Arabs, who professed to have visited the site, assured 
me that there was no longer anything standing. This seemed 
not improbable, in view of the changes which had taken 
place in the neighboring Zenobia between Chesney’s expedi- 
tion and our own. But last winter Mr. Haynes succeeded 
in visiting the place on behalf of the University of Penn- 
sylvania expedition to Babylonia. He writes me as 
follows : 

‘*Resafa appears to have been an important city in the 
early centuries of our era, as a large church of the third or 
fourth century attests. 

‘**The walls still stand, but being built of soft gypsum (pure 
and white) are badly crumbled in places. The city was built 
four square, with its sides to the cardinal points and enclosed 
an area of more than sixty acres. Its beautiful gate is worthy 
of more time and attention than I could giveit. The city was 
supplied with splendid cisterns, both within and without the 
walls. Some of these cisterns are perfect to-day. The soil 
is excellent, too, and altogether it is a charming spot for a 
desert city.’’ 

El-Uz and El-Khuthr.—On the basis of a couple of frag- 
mentary inscriptions I have perhaps roamed over an inade- 
quately large territory in my notes, and yet, finding myself 
in the region of the Euphrates, I cannot refrain from wander- 
ing still further, and adding a brief note on two sites, the 
origin and meaning of whose names seem to have been over- 
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looked by all travellers.” In the Euphrates, some three days’ 
journey below Anah, lies the island town of el-Ouzz, as it is 
given on Kiepert’s map, or el-Uz, or Alus, as given by others. 
This is merely the name of the ancient Arabic goddess el- 
*Uzz, and the town was evidently named after her in the same 
way that Anah was named after Anat. That the name is 
ancient is shown by the fact that Roman writers call it 
Alusa. 

Half a day’s journey south of Samawa, on the east bank of 
the Euphrates, and about three hours from the ruins of the 
ancient Uruk or Erech, isa place called by Kiepert el-Khidr, 
by others el-Khuthr. There is at this place a grove in which 
all life is inviolable. It is, in fact, an ancient pre-Islamic 
sanctuary of a well-known type. It was called, apparently, 
in common parlance, el-Khudhr, or ‘‘the evergreen.’’ In 
the Moslem period that name came to be applied to the 
prophet Elijah, and consequently to-day this grove, with its 
ancient heathen right of sanctuary, is held sacred to Elijah. 

Inscription from Yer Kgpu Broussa.—This inscription is 
in the gate of the old wall known as Yer Kapu, on the left- 
hand- post as one goes out of the city, at about the height of 
a man’s head and upward, and is much chipped and worn, so 
as to escape ordinary observation. It was shown to me 
by the Rev. Mr. Crawford, A. B. C. F. M. missionary at 
Broussa, with whose assistance I obtained several rubbings. 

I also photographed an illegible inscription ona large, badly 
flaked block of marble lying in the street opposite a café, near 
the Hissar Kapu, in the upper city. 

Joun P. PETERS. 


Sr. Cuurcna, 
New York Crry. 
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‘* For if the city of the Lakedaimonians should be laid waste and there should 
only be left the sanctuaries, and the foundations of structures, I think that not- 
withstanding its splendid achievements there would be among posterity much 
disbelief in its former power.”—THUKYD. I. x, 2. 

Our sole guide-book to ancient Sparta might have been 
written with greater exactness and detail than it has been, 
had Pausanias, like Thukydides, looked into the future and 
foreseen the well-nigh utter obliteration of every landmark 
there. The old archeologist must have undoubtedly experi- 
enced the difficulty of identifying sites in an ancient city that 
had been razed to the ground. We find him at any rate in 
Roman Corinth searching for every remnant and landmark of 
the former city, which Mummius had so utterly destroyed. 
Yet his own experience seems not to have awakened in him 
any thought that Sparta might some day suffer the same fate 
as Corinth, and that future archeologists would have no 
other source than his book for rebuilding her in the imagi- 
nation. His account of Spartan topography is a most 
harrowing combination of precision and vagueness. At times 
he appears almost to be mocking his puzzled readers. After 
varefully locating for us each building along some avenue, 
with a bountiful use of such expressions as, ‘‘ near,’’ ‘‘ oppo- 
site,’’ ‘‘ to the left of,’ ‘‘ behind,’’ etc., he suddenly informs us 
that, ‘‘ the Lakedaimonians havea building called so-and-so,”’ 
or ‘‘a place in Sparta has such-and-such a name,’’ with- 
out further particulars as to just where this building, or that 
place, may be in the wide limits of the city. Again, on but 
one or two occasions does he tell us whether a street runs 
east or west ; elsewhere the points of the compass are wholly 
neglected. The hills on the ancient site which might have 
served us as excellent landmarks in the topography, had 
they been carefully described and located, are on the contrary 
so vaguely referred to that we are more confused than helped 
by his mention of them. This inaccurate style of description 
has naturally produced much dismay and disagreement 
335 
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among modern topographers. Some (cf. Baedeker, p. 274, 
and Joanne, p. 252) despairingly assert that nothing certain 
can be gathered as to the site of any object save the theatre, 
the ruins of which still exist. Others, more hopeful, have 
attempted to identify the various hills, to locate the Akropolis, 
the Agora and the Dromos, to trace the direction of the prin- 
cipal streets, and even to find a place for each temple and 
tomb mentioned by the old ‘‘ periegete.’’ But the unhappy 
product of all their labor has been a crop of ‘‘ Plans of 
Ancient Sparta,’’ each differing widely from the others, the 
only stationary site in all being that of the theatre, about 
which there can luckily be neither doubt nor disagreement. 

Indeed, we might consider the question of Spartan topog- 
raphy an insoluble one, were we forever to be left to our own 
interpretation of Pausanias’ language, with no further aid 
than the present site of Sparta affords, together with the few 
stray allusions in other ancient authors. Excavations, how- 
ever, have been already begun under the direction of the 
American School at Athens, and although small results have 
as yet been arrived at, it is probable that in the near future, 
when the work is resumed, much light will be thrown on 
many points which otherwise might remain under endless 
dispute. Since this excavation may not be continued for 
another year, there is still opportunity left for theorizing on 
the question of Pausanias’ route through the city and for 
presenting one more “ plan’’ which may or may not receive 
corroboration from the opening up of the soil. In the year 
1890 the first separate treatise on the subject of Spartan topog- 
raphy appeared in the shape of a pamphlet by Dr. Heinrich 
Stein entitled Die Topographie des alten Sparta. Previous 
to this work we find the topic discussed in a less thorough 
way by various travellers and topographers, chief among 
whom are Leake, Wyse, Curtius, Bursian, and Beulé. The 
last words in the controversy, however, have been written by 
a modern resident of Sparta, formerly instructor at the 
gymnasium in that town, and at present filling the same 
position at Gythion, the port of Sparta. Professor Constan- 
tinos Nestorides has had the inestimable advantage, over all 
other writers on the subject, of living on Spartan soil and of 
being thoroughly acquainted with every foot of ground he de- 
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scribes. His neat little pamphlet, Toroypagia ‘Apyaias 
Zzaptns, was presumably completed previous to the com- 
mencement of excavations in the spring of 1892, since he 
announces with evident satisfaction on the last leaf of his pam- 
phlet that these excavations completely confirm his views as to 
the site of the Agora and the circular building of Epimenides, 
whereby he indulges confidently in the hope that all his opinions 
will be proved equally correct. That the learned xaSnynrns 
is mistaken in some of his judgments, and that future excava- 
tions will not endorse his theories as generously as he expects, 
is the conclusion to which I have arrived after several visits to 
the ancient site as well asa careful and prolonged study of 
the subject in all its details. Discarding for the most part all 
the various views of former topographers, I will chiefly con- 
fine myself to a criticism of this latest and most complete 
monograph by Professor Nestorides, looking forward with 
anxious expectation to the time when the pick-axe and spade 
shall finally decide whose plan came the nearest to the truth. 

Pavs. iii.-xi.-1. ‘‘ Advancing from Thornax, the city is reached which was 
originally named Sparta but which came in time also to be called Lakedaimon, a 
name that was applied up to that period to the whole territory. Now, before my 
account of the Spartans, I will declare my method of description, the same which 
I adopted in my treatise on Attika, namely, not to describe everything, one after 
another, in detail, but to select what is most worthy of mention. For my plan 
from the beginning has been to pick out what is most important from what each 
people say about themselves, the whole mass being vast and much of it not worth 
mentioning. Considering that my resolve was a good one, I shall not depart from 
it anywhere.” 

Whatever other faults he may be guilty of as archeologist 
or art critic, Pausanias seems to have been possessed of some 
sense of system and method in his topographical tour through 
Greece. The general arrangement of his entire work is at 
once both comprehensive and compact. His route through 
each of the divisions of Greece follows a most regular plan. 
That his circuit of each separate city was also methodically 
undertaken can be more readily believed than that he wan- 
dered about aimlessly, regardless of all harmony and continu- 
ity in his note-book. His very method of eliminating what 
was unimportant rather tends to make us believe that he had 
other methods also, and among others a method of describing 
the streets and buildings of a city in as close a consecution as 
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was possible. If we read his account of Corinth, of Thebes, 
or of Athens, we can trace his course in each instance with- 
out having to raise our pencil from the plan of the city, for 
the so-called Enneakrounos episode in the case of Athens is 
no exception, if we follow Dr. Dérpfeld’s views on the ques- 
tion (Mythol. and Monum. of Athens, by Jane Harrison, 
p. 89). Admitting and recognizing then a sense of system in 
our guide, which topographers seem generally to deny him, 
let us first consider how he entered Sparta. The modern 


traveler arriving from Tripolitza and Tegea crosses the 
Eurotas not far south of the scanty remains of an old bridge 
over which without doubt Pausanias passed before entering 
the city. No mention does he make, however, of bridge or 
anything till he reaches the market-place, which first seems to 
attract his attention. It has been customary to identify this 
bridge with the Babyka of the ancient Lykurgian oracle.’ 

'Plut., Lyk. vi. 1: Spac Spag BaBixag te Kvaxcdvoc; comp. 
Plutarch’s statement: 62 BaBixev xai tov Kvaxidva viv Oivotvta 
"ApiororéAng tov uév Kvaxidiva tiv BaBixav yédvpav, and Curtius’ remarks, 
Pelopon. vol. ii. pp. 237, 312. 
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Until we know to which stream the Knakion refers, it is but 
useless guess-work to attempt to locate the bridge Babyka. 
If the Knakion can be proved to be the stream to the north of 
Sparta’s most northern hill (as I believe it was), then Babyka 
would with far more likelihood be some bridge to the south 
of the city, either over the Eurotas or the Tiasa (the modern 
Magula), since the phrase ‘‘ between Babyka and Knakion”’ 
probably refers to the entire region of the Spartan city rather 
than the mere spot of assembly. If, however, Plutarch’s 
passage be not corrupt, and his Oinows be the same with the 
Oinous in Athenaios (i. 31, near Pitané), then the usually 
accepted site of Babyka may be the correct one, and Oinous 
may have been the name given to the northeast quarter of 
Sparta, lying, so to speak, between the bridge and the torrent 
Knakion. The street by which Pausanias entered Sparta 
and reached the Agora lay undoubtedly between the hills 
marked as Akropolis and Phruria on the accompanying plan. 
The present path which follows the same direction ascends a 
low ridge joining these two hills and then descends to the 
level olive grove on the old Agora site. Somewhere between 
the river and this ridge the city wall must have passed. This 
wall, which Pausanias speaks of on several occasions, was 
probably the one built by order of Appius, the Roman legate, 
in the second century before Christ.* The wall of Nabis had 
been demolished by the Achzean League, upon the death 
of that tyrant. The first wall ever raised about Sparta 
appears to have been that spoken of by Pausanias as hastily 
thrown up on the occasion of Demetrias’ advance upon the 
city (Ach. viii. 3). To-day there is no portion of any wall 
remaining, and the only information we have regarding its 
length and direction is gathered from Polybios, who tells us 
(921) that the city was forty-eight stades in circumference and 
(E 22) that its shape was somewhat circular. Pausanias 
takes no notice of the wall as he passes through it, nor does 
he describe any object along his road. But it is not his habit 
to pass by anything of archzological interest, leaving it for 
after consideration ; so we may rest assured that he saw noth- 
ing worth noting along this avenue, nor can we with Nestorides 
?Paus., Ach. ix. 4: éretxioOn dé xai 6 Tov dorews. 

*Pavs., Ach. viii. 3: ef. Liv. 1. 34. c. 27; 1. 35. ¢. 30. 
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reasonably suppose that, after his description of the Agora and 
an avenue leading south, he returns to this northern road and 
enumerates its buildings. Itis true that a few ancient slabs 
and column drums may be seen projecting from the soil near 
the summit of the ridge, but it is not necessary to suppose 
these remains to be in situ, nor need they have formed 
part of any important or conspicuous edifice. However, I 
will present still stronger arguments against this being the 
site of the Skias street, when the description of that street is 


reached. 


Pavs. 3. xi, 2 to 11. The Agora.—‘ The Lakedaimonians who occupy Sparta 
have an Agora well worth seeing, and on the Agora are the’ Bouleuterion of the 
Gerousia and ® the offices of the Ephors,? Nomophylakes, and the so-called * Bid- 
iaiai. . . The most conspicuous building on the Agora is the one they call the 
Stoa Persiké, built from the spoils taken from the Medes. In the course of time 
they have transformed it into its present size and have richly embellished it. Over 
the columns stand various Persians in white marble, among them Mardonios, son 
of Gobryas. Artemisia, daughter of Lygdamis and queen of Halikarnassos, is 


also represented. . . There are temples also on the Agora; one, a*® temple of 
Cesar. . . There is also a* temple to his son Augustus. . . Near the altar of 
Augustus they show a* bronze statue of Agias. . . On the Agora of the Spartans 


there are also statues of ' Apollo Pythiios,"’ Artemis, and '? Leto, and all this 
region is called the Choros, because in the gymnopedia (a feast to which the Lake- 
daimonians devote more attention than to any other) the ephebi join here in choral 
dances before Apollo. Not far from these statues there is a™ hieron of Gé and 
others of * Zeus Agoraios,’ Athena Agoraia,'® Poseidon surnamed Asphalios, and 
also of Apollo and '§ Hera. A '* huge statue of the Spartan Démos has likewise 
been setup. The Lakedaimonians also have a * hieron of the Moirai, and near it is 
the *' tomb of Orestes, the son of Agamemnon, since in obedience to an oracle they 
conveyed the bones of Orestes from Tegea and buried them here. Passing the 
tomb of Orestes one sees a * statue of Polydoros, son of Alkamenes, which king 
they have exalted to such honor that their public officers siamp with the likeness 
of Polvdoros whatever documents require stamping. There is also a ** Hermes 
Agoraios carrying Dionysos as a child, and the so-called * archaic Ephoreia in 
which are the tombs of Epimenides the Cretan, and Aphareus son of Perieres. . . . 
“ The Lakedaimonians also possess a *® Zeus Xenios and an *° Athena Xenia.” 


Almost the exact position of the Spartan Agora can be de- 
termined. That it was on level ground, of rectangular shape 
and large size, scarcely can be questioned. The rough hill- 
summit of irregular outline which Leake proposes as the site 
is wholly unsuitable in every particular, nor can we believe 
with Stein that even a portion of the Agora extended over 
hilly and uneven soil. Pausanias’ expression ‘ a&ia Séas” 
evidently referred to its size no less than itsadornment. We 
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have still better evidence of its spaciousness. In Xenophon’s 
entertaining account of the conspiracy of Kinadon in the first 
year of Agesilaos’ reign, the informer tells the ephors that 
Kinadon had taken him to the Agora and had bidden him 
count those who were of pure Spartan blood: xai &éy@, &yn, 
Baciéa te nai Epopous nat yépovtas nai addous 
@s rerrapanovra Ti je @ Kivader, 
énélevoas apiSunoar; 6 size, Tobtous, vopmiee oor 
mode piovs eival, rovs 6 mavras Gvuppayous mréov TET- 
ovras rovs év ti) ayopa. Our principal help, 
however, toward the identification of the site is afforded by 
Pausanias’ remark that the street to the west from the Agora 
presently passed the theatre. I have little doubt then that 
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the northern side of the square lay close to the hill marked 
Akropolis on the plan, and that it extended from a point not 
far east of the theatre to the spot where the road already 
mentioned from the north reached the level after crossing 
the ridge. The configuration of the soil has doubtless 
changed somewhat since the time of Pausanias, and it seems 
most probable that the recently discovered circular founda- 
tion was closer to the level Agora on this northern side. The 
identification of this ruin with the circular building attributed 
to Epimenides I consider a great mistake, and how Nestorides 
should have selected that exact spot for the site, even before 
excavations were begun, is to me inexplicable. The position 
of this ruin is such that the edifice which it represents could 
only have been described as being either on the market-place 
or on the path up tc the Akropolis. The site that Nestorides 
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assigns to the temple of Koré Soteira would also have been on 
the ascent to the Akropolis and at a considerable distance 
from his street of the Skias. But Pausanias does not speak 
of these buildings as being on a different street, nor does he 
make the ascent of the Akropolis until he has described all 
other parts of the city. Moreover, had he made this détour, 
he would have done so before reaching the Skias, if the an- 
cient roads and modern mule-paths followed the same direc- 
tion, as is likely. In addition to these objections, other rea- 
sons will be given later for disbelieving the theory that the 
Skias street ran to the north, in which case Epimenides’ build- 
ing could never have been in thisregion atall. What edifice, 
then, does this ruin represent? Among the objects noticed 
by Pausanias as facing the Agora is included acolossal statue 
(uéyas avdpias) of Démos. Now, on the summit of this large 
‘* circular foundation,”’ the base of a statue was discovered, and 
among the ruins was found the thumb of what Dr. Waldstein 
calls ‘* some colossal image.’’ He concludes that both base and 
thumb belong to one of the two statues mentioned by Pau- 
sanias as being in the building of Epimenides. But neither 
the Olympian Aphrodite nor the Zeus is spoken of as colossal 
in size, and Pausanias never fails to tell us when he sees a 
statue extraordinarily large. But why, it may be urged, 
should Démos have been erected on a huge stone circular 
platform nearly one hundred feet in diameter! I admit this 
cannot easily be explained, if, as Waldstein supposes, this 
platform was actually of that size and shape. From my own 
observation, however, I should rather regard the diameter as 
nearer fifty than one hundred feet, and I believe, moreover, 
that further excavation will reveal the fact that this was not 
a round platform, but a sort of semicircular retaining-wall, 
erected with the object of giving the huge image a secure and 
elevated position close to the Agora and overlooking it. As 
to the arrangement of the various edifices on the Agora, tak- 
ing for granted that Pausanias enumerated them in consecu- 
tive order, I believe that he commenced his description with 
the building on his left as he entered the Agora, since the 
statue of Démos is near the end of his list. We are told 
farther on that the office of the Bidiaioi was situated where 
the avenue called Apheta left the Agora. This avenue ran 
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eastward, as I shall soon attempt to show. The Bidiaion was 
therefore on the east side of the Agora, most probably in the 
southeast corner, the government buildings occupying the 
entire east face. Nestorides argues that the so-called 
‘*Choros’’ must have been in the northwest corner of the 
Agora, inasmuch as the dethroned Demaratos is represented 
by Herodotos (vi. 67) as witnessing the gymnopaidia from a 
position in the theatre. It is ridiculous, however, to suppose 
that the theatre would have been chosen as the place from 
which to view events occurring in the Agora. Nor need we 
understand from Pausanias’ words that all the festivities in 
connection with the gymnopaidia took place in the Agora. 
Indeed, we are distinctly informed otherwise by other 
authors.* 
There can be no objection then to locating the ‘‘Choros,”’ as 
I have done, in the southwest corner near where the avenue 
of the Skias leaves the square. On reaching the north side, 
Pausanias seems to have had his attention attracted to the 
Démos statue before he actually reached it, the only apparent 
departure from his custom of noticing everything in proper 
order. There is scarcely space to the east of it for the three 
buildings that are afterward described. The position of the 
statue of Zeus Xenios and Athena Xenia, just where strangers 
from Arkadia would enter the Agora from the north, I might 
offer as additional evidence in favor of my arrangement. It 
is certainly as strong an argument as that of Stein and 
Nestorides, who claim that the Skias street must have led to 
the north, seeing that Dionysos came from the north and there 
was a ‘‘temenos”’ to his guide on that street! There is no rea- 
son to suppose with Stein and Nestorides that the older Agora 
lay on the street of the Skias and that at some later period 
(i. e., after the second Messenian War) this larger Agora of 
Pausanias superseded it. Pausanias merely mentions a 
square on that street where in ancient times small ware 
- {0 p75) used to be sold. There might easily have been some 
such place in addition to the larger Agora; p@zos cannot 
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possibly refer to all that is sold in the public market. We 
must remember also that on the Agora of Pausanias stood the 
Stoa Persiké, the Tomb of Orestes, the archaic Ephoreion, and 
other buildings which must have dated from the earliest times, 
for Plutarch’s statement that the great earthquake of 464 
B. o. left only five buildings standing can scarcely imply the 
total destruction of the rest.° The classical scholar cannot 
but feel intense interest in the investigations which may soon 
be made on this most important of all Spartan sites. 

Among the olive-trees which to-day cover the ancient site 
occasional column drums and hewn blocks of stone may be 
seen here and there projecting from the soil. Such few exca- 
vations, however, as have lately been made on the spot have 
resulted only in disappointment, owing to the discovery that 
these scanty remains are not in situ.° It is to be hoped 
that continued search will lead to better results, for it hardly 
seems possible that all traces could have been obliterated of 
those buildings which aroused a modicum of enthusiasm even 
in the apathetic breast of Pausanias. 

Pavs. 3. xii. 1 to 8. The Apheta: ‘‘ As you go from the Agora by the road 
they name Apheta, there is the so-called ' Bo6néta; but my narrative compels me 
first to explain the name given to the road.. They say that Ikarios proclaimed a 
foot-race between the suitors of Penelope. It is well known that Odysseus won. 
They also say that the runners were started (a¢e#jvaz) on a course leading through 
the street Apheta. On this road, as I have just said, the Lakedaimonians possess 
the so-called ' Bodnéta, formerly the house of King Polydoros. When he died, 
however, they bought it from his widow, paying for it in oxen, since coined silver 
or gold was not in use then, but still in archaic fashion they paid for articles in 


oxen, slaves, and uncoined silver and gold. . . And beyond the Bidiaion is a? 
hieron of Athena; and Odysseus is said to have set up the statue and to have 
named it Keleutheia, having conquered the suitors of Penelope in the race. And 


he built hiera of Keleutheia, three in number and separate from each other. 
Advancing along the Apheta there are heroa of * Iops, who seems to have lived in 
the time of Lelex or Myles, and of 4 Amphiaraos, son of Ofkles. They believe 
that the sons of Tyndareus built this in honor of Amphiaraos, seeing that he was 
their cousin. And there is also a*® heroén of Lelex himself. And not far from 
these is a ® temenos of Poseidon Tainarios. And not along distance off is a7 statue 
of Athena, which they say the colonists to Italy and Tarentum set up. And the 
place which they call the * Hellenion was so named because those Hellenes, who 
were preparing to defend themselves against Xerxes as he was about to cross over 
into Europe, took counsel in this place as to the manner in which they should 
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resist him. But another story says that those who took part in the expedition 
against Ilium as a favor to Menelaos consulted there how they would be able to set 
sail for Troy and punish Alexander for the rape of Helen. And near the Hellen- 
ion they show a* tomb of Talthybios. .. And the Lakedaimonians have an '° 
altar to Apollo Akritas. And there is a " hieron of Gé called Gasépton, and beyond ~ 
it a ' statue of Apollo Maleates is set up. And at theextreme end of the Aphetais 
and nearest the wall is a hieron of Diktynna and the “ royal tombs of the so. 
called Eurypontidai.” 
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Three avenues are mentioned by Pausanias as leading from 
the Agora, but he tells us the direction of only one, 7. e., that 
which led to the west. Pausanias himself must have arrived 
by a street from the north; we have therefore the east and 
south sides of the Agora remaining, in which we may sup- 
pose the two other avenues opened. All topographers have 
agreed in placing the Apheta to the south, but nowhere can 
I find any convincing reason given for so doing. It was the 
avenue along which, as the legend went, the race between 
Penelope’s suitors was run. It must therefore have been a 
tolerably level road. But the region to the east of the Agora 
is no less level than that to the south, and a traveler arriving 
from the north would certainly be more likely to describe the 
avenues in the order of east-south-west, than of south-east- 
west or south-north-west as Nestorides supposes. There is 
good reason, then, to start with the assumption that such was 
Pausanias’ natural method, and to place the Apheta to the 
east rather than the south. It is true that no hill is spoken 
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of as being passed by in following this avenue, but we will come 
to find that Pausanias by no means notes every hill on his 
route through the city. It is also very possible that the 
ppovpia were situated on high ground, just such an eminence 
as is furnished by the large hill a little north of east from the 
Agora, by which this avenue to the east must have led. On 
this conspicuous hill Nestorides places no edifice whatever ! 
But perhaps our strongest argument may be derived from 
a passage in Livy (1. xxxiv. c. 38). We are told by him that, 
when Quinctius marched against Sparta and the tyrant 
Nabis, the city was walled, excepting in those places where 
the ground was naturally high: éyranni nuper locis paten- 
tihus planisque objecerant murum, altiora loca et difficilia 
aditu stationibus armatorum pro munimento objectis tuta- 
bantur. He afterward narrates that the Roman army was 
divided into three separate bands for attacking the city: 
parte una a Phebeo, altera a Dictynneo, tertia ab eo loco 
quem Heptagonias appellant—omnia autem hee aperta 
sine muro loca sunt—adgredi jubet. From this description 
we cannot derive much satisfactory information, but we may 
, gather that the sites mentioned were opposite the more ele- 
vated parts (altiora loca) of the city, since those were the only 
parts unwalled. This being the case, the position I have 
assigned to the Diktynnaion on the east is certainly prefer- 
able to the site heretofore adopted on the south, where we 
may safely presume the wall to have been raised. The men- 
tion of Heptagoniz gives us no help, as the spot is nowhere 
else spoken of. It was probably still further to the north, 
for to identify it with the modern village of Kalogonia, close 
to the Magula and the probable site of the Phoibaion, is out 
of the question. Nestorides evidently does not consider the 
fact that a division of the army, approaching the city from the 
site of Kalogonia, could not possibly be spoken of as distinct 
from that advancing from the Phoibaion, whether the Phoi- 
baion be placed to the north of the Magula (according to Nes- 
torides) or south of it (as in my plan). Moreover, Livy would 
probably have named the three starting points in their proper 
order, which would require the Diktynnaion to be placed 
somewhere between the Phoibaion and Heptagoniz. I have 
placed a gate in the city wall at the end of the Apheta and con- 
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sider it likely that the road leading to Therapne, followed later 
by Pausanias, was a continuation of this street, and that there 
was consequently a second bridge or at least a ford over the 
Eurotas opposite this gate. This may have been one of the 
two gates referred to in Livy (Il. xxxv. c. 30) through which 
roads led to Pharai and Mount Barbosthenes : Quarwm por- 
tarum itineribus, que Pharas queque Barbosthenemferunt, 
eos instruxit, qua ex fuga recepturos sese hostes credebat. 
These gates would both naturally lie to the north or east of 
the city as the army of Nabis was encamped to the northeast 
(l.xxxv.c. 27). The only Lakonian Pharai, however, that we 
know of was south of Sparta (Paus. iii. 20, 3; cf. iv. 16, 8). 


Paus. 3. xii, 8 and 9. Road from the Apheta [see Fig. 3]: ‘‘ Near by the 
Hellenion there is a hieron of Arsinoe, the daughter of Leukippos and sister of 
the wives of Polydeukes and Kastor. And near the so-called '® Phruria there is 

‘a "temple of Artemis. Proceeding on a little there is a '® tomb to the soothsayers 
from Elis, the so-called Iamidai. And there is also a’* hieron of Maron and 
Alpheios. These seem to have fought in the most noteworthy manner, next to 
Leonidas himself, of all the Lakedaimonians who marched to Thermopylai. And 
the Dorians built the *° hieron of Zeus Tropaios, after having defeated in war the 
Amyklaians and other Achaians who then possessed the Lakonian territory. 
And the *' hieron of the Great Mother is held in exceeding honor. After it are the 
herda of * Hippolytos, son of Theseus, and of *? Aulon, the Arkadian, son of Tlesi- 
menes. Some say that Tlesimenes was the brother of Parthenopaios, son of 
Melanion, while others call him his son.”’ 


After Pausanias had followed the Apheta to the Diktyn- 
naion and the city wall, he appears to have retraced his 
steps to the Hellenion and from there to have advanced along 
another street. The usual explanation given is that after 
noting the buildings on one side of the Apheta, from the Hel- 
lenion to the Royal Tombs, he returned to the square and went 
over the same course again, enumerating the objects on the 
other side, a method of sight-seeing which I claim Pausanias 
could never have been guilty of adopting. He usually tells 
us when he has entered a new street, but his language here 
seems sufficiently clear without any such special announce- 
ment. The Phruria, as before remarked, I take to have been 
on the hill to the southeast of the Akropolis, a hill but little 
inferior to the Akropolis itself in extent and elevation, and 
which would naturally have served as a stronghold. It may 
be that the deou@rypiov in which Agis was murdered, (¢/. 
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Plut., Agis xix) was the same with Pausanias’ gpovpia. The 
description of the-capture of Agis on his way from his bath 
(z. e., in the Eurotas?) to the temple of Chalkioikos on the 
Akropolis seems to favor the supposition, for the King is 
dragged up a street that branches off from the main street, 
just as the avenue we are following forms a branch of the 
road to the north. It is possible that this street may have 
led from the Hellenion over the very crest of the Phruria hill, 
and that all the buildings mentioned may have stood on that 
height. I have preferred, however, to regard the road as 
running along the base of the hill, though I think it likely 
that several of the temples may have been above the road on 
the height. I have accordingly placed in that position the 
temple of Artemis (as being near the Phruria) and also the 
hieron of the MeyaAn Myrnp, on a conspicuous knoll project- 
ing from the main hill toward the north. It is this site that 
Nestorides has chosen for the Kolona, at the base of which 
he locates the temple of Dionysos Kolonatos! The position 
of the hieron of Zeus Tropaios to the east of the city, might 
be objected to on the ground that the Amyklaians would 
have been more likely to attack the city from the south. 
The same argument might be urged against the location of 
the Diktynnaion as we have given it, from which point 
Quinctius assaulted the city, though having advanced from 
the south. But such objections are weak. In the case of 
Quinctius, the east was evidently the most vulnerable point 
of attack ; at the early period of the Amyklaian war, Sparta 
may have been smaller in size and restricted to the region 
immediately surrounding the northernmost hills. The Tiasa 
(mod. Magula), flowing to the south of the city, would also 
have proved a great obstacle in an assault from that quarter. 
After passing the heréda of Hippolytos and Aulon, we may 
believe that Pausanias returned to his central point, the 
Agora, along the same road by which he had arrived from 
the north. This supposition would then explain the fact 
that he leaves the avenue, that branches off from the Apheta 
near the Bodneta, to be described much farther on in his 
account of the city, a thing he would scarcely have done had 
he returned to the Agora by the Apheta. 
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Paus. 8. xii. 10 and xiii. Street of the Skias: ‘‘There is another road out 
of the Agora, on which there is erected the so-called 'Skias, where they still hold 
their assemblies to this day. They say that the Skias is the work of Theodoros, 
the Samian, who first invented the melting of iron and first made statues of it. 
There the Lakedaimonians hung the lyre of Timotheos the Milesian, blaming 
him for having invented four new strings for the lyre in addition to the seven 
ancient strings. Near the Skias there is a circular building, in which there are 
statues of Zeus and Aphrodite, both surnamed Olympian. This building they say 

vas erected by Epimenides, but they do not agree with the Argives in their 
account of him, for they deny that they made war against the Knossians. Near- 
by, there is a *tomb of Kynortas, son of Amyklas, and a tomb of Kastor, over 
which a hieron has also been built. For in the fortieth year after the battle with 
Idas and Lynkeus, and not before, they say that the sons of Tyndareus were 
regarded as gods. And near the Skias is shown a *tomb of Idas and Lynkeus. 
Opposite the Olympian Aphrodite the Lakedaimonians have a *temple of Koré 
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Soteira, and they say that the Thrakian Orpheus built it, though others say it 
was Abaris on his visit from the Hyperboreans. The *Karneios, surnamed Oike- 
tas, used to be honored in Sparta even before the return of the Herakleidai, and 
was set up in the house of Krios, son of Theokles, a seer. And, while the 
daughter of this Krios was drawing water, certain spies of the Dorians meeting 
her entered into conversation with her, and having come to Krios they learned 
from them how to capture Sparta. And not far from the Karneios is the so- 
called *statue of Aphetaios. They say it was from this point that the race 
between Penelope’s suitors began. And there is a *place adorned with stoas 
arranged in the form of a square, where small ware used tobe sold in ancient 
times. Near this, there is an altar of Zeus Amboulios, of Athena Amboulia, 
and of the Dioskouri Amboulii. Opposite is the so-called Kolona and temple of 
" Dionysos Kolonatas. Near this is a * temenos of a hero, who as they say_acted 
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as guide to Dionysos in his journey to Sparta. And the Dionysiades and Leu 
kippides sacrifice to this hero before sacrificing to the god. And they have insti- 
tuted a foot-race between eleven other girls whom they also call Dionysiades. 
This an oracle from Delphi instructed them to do. Not far from the Dionysos is 
a ¥hieron of Zeus Euanemos. On the right of this isa “hieron of Pleuron. 
From this Pleuron the sons of Tyndareus were descended on their mother’s side. 
There is a hill not far from the hero6n, and on the hill a “temple of Hera Argeia. 
They say that it was built by Eurydike, daughter of Lakedaimon and wife of 
Akrisios son of Abas. The 'hieron of Hera Hypercheiria was built by order of 
an oracle, at a time when the Eurotas was overflowing a large part of the land. 
And there is an "archaic xoanon which they call Aphrodite Hera, and it is cus- 


“ tomary for the mothers to sacrifice to this goddess on the marriage of a daughter. 


On the road to the right of the hill is a "statue of Hetoimokles.” 


If we have rightly located the Apheta it necessarily fol- 
lows that the street passing the Skias left the Agora from its 
southern side. Pausanias mentions a hill, apparently toward 
the end of the avenne, on which stood a temple of Hera 
Argeia. This can easily be identified with a conical hill in 
the southern part of the modern town, directly through which 
a carriage-road has been cut. It has generally been taken for 
granted that the Kolona must also be a detached hill of simi- 
lar sort, but the very fact that it received the special name 
of Kolwyvy rather indicates an eminence differing from the 
ordinary type of Spartan hills. At any rate, a part of the 
ridge or bluff which to-day traverses the modern city could 
well have been called by that name, just as at Athens the 
Kolwvoes ayopaios, on which the so-called Theseion is situated, 
is, and perhaps was, a mere projection of higher ground and 
not a distinctly defined hill. 

On a neighboring site, upon the same bluff perhaps, stood 
the hieron of Zeus Euanemos, this surname having been 
given to Zeus as director of the warm and pleasing breezes 
from the south ; nor could a more suitable spot have been 
selected for the abode of this beneficent deity than this 
southern eminence, where such breezes would be especially 
enjoyed. The road referred to as passing to the right of 
the Hera Argeia hill must have run pretty close to the 
wall of the city, which was probably set up along the 
northern bank of the Tiasa river, the stream conveniently 
serving asa moat. The street of the Skias has usually been 
regarded as running to the southeast from the Agora, seem- 
ingly for no other reason than because there are several small 
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hills in the quarter, two df which might be made to correspond 
with the Kolona and Hera Argeia hill of Pausanias. We 
have shown that these latter may equally well be identified 
with eminences to the south, and we have already called 
special attention to the fact that any sound-minded topog- 
rapher would have followed the various streets in their 
regular order. Now, if the Apheta be placed to the south 
and the Skias street to the southeast, as Leake and several 
others have done, the order would be most irregular and un- 
natural. If, again, the Apheta be put on the east and the 
Skias street to the southeast, then no road to the south or 
southwest would have been spoken of, an extremely unlikely 
supposition. Moreover, we will afterward find that the 
small hills to the southeast can be more satisfactorily identi- 
fied on the line of another street described later. 

Nestorides, following Stein, places the Skias street to the 
north. His arguments, however, have little weight. He asserts 
in the first place that the race of Penelope’s suitors must have 
been a chariot-race, and, as the starting point was on the 
Skias street and the race extended along the Apheta, these 
two streets must have been on a straight line. He accordingly 
puts the starting-place on a ridge to the north of the Agora, 
and supposes that his chariot-race was begun down-hill! 
But why, I ask, need we believe that the race was a chariot- 
race? And why may not the course have been a rounded 
one? Level ground was the only desideratum, and that is not 
obtained by the topographical arrangement of Professor Nes- 
torides. His other arguments, that the house of Krios must 
have been in the northern quarter of the city because the 
Dorians came from the north, and that the temenos of Diony- 
sos’ guide must have been there too for the same reason, 
seem to me to be unconvincing. Pausanias by no means tells 
us that the Karneios Oiketas was in the house of Krios in his 
own time, and from the language that he uses it seems to me 
most probable that the ‘‘ Karneios,’’ was a statue in the open 
air. On another page (p. 48) Nestorides, inconsistently with 
his argument as to the ‘‘ house of Krios,’’ assumes that there 
was a temple (vaos), but it seems unlikely that there should 
have been two temples to Apollo Karneios in the same city, 
notwithstanding Pausanias’ account of the double origin of 
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the surname. As for the temenos 6f Dionysos’ guide,-why 
should it be placed only at the point where he entered the 
city, and not elsewhere? My objections to the position 
which Nestorides has assigned to the temple of Koré Soteira 
and Epimenides’ building have been already brought forward. 

But the weakness of his topography is still more strikingly 
; displayed when he attempts to locate the Kolona and its 
Dionysos temple. That this temple was the same as that 
called ro rod iepor év Aiuvais by Strabo (c. 363) seems 
very likely, nor does Nestorides seem to entertain a doubt of 
their identity. He chooses, however, a site for the temple at 
nearly the opposite end of the city from where he places the 
Limnai and the Limnaion (or hieron of Artemis Orthia). That 
the Limnai was the flat region to the south and southeast of 
\ the city, I agree with the professor in believing, but the 
Dionysos ¢v Aiuvars should certainly lie also somewhere in 
that quarter of the town. He selects, however, a steep 
northern spur of our ‘‘ Phrouria hill’’ for his Kolona, and 
then, puzzled by Strabo’s remarks, (76 rod Aiovvoov tepor év 
Aipvars ég’ typod BEBnnos érvyyave, viv Enpob rHv 
[ed. Meineke], or, as in older editions, ¢v Aiuvazs 
nai Eg’ vypod), he puts the temple at the foot of it! Strabo, 
or his informers, however, were probably misled by the expres- 
sion 6 év Aiuvats applied to this Dionysos (as also at Athens) 
and supposed that the temple had originally been built on 
marshy soil. The mistake might more readily have been 
made were the Kolona situated where I have put it; but, if 
the temple were on the eminence that Nestorides calls the 
Kolona, no such absurd legend would ever have been believed 
by anybody. ‘To place the temple at the bottom of the hill 
is to escape one absurdity by running into another. Why 
would the surname Kolonatas have been given to the god, if 
his temple did not rest upon the Kolona? Or why, it might 
again be asked, was the temple not set on, the hill rather 
than in the marshes at its foot? His Hera Argeia hill, more- 
over, is a mere spur of the Akropolis, and not a distinct 
height such as Pausanias’ term Aogos would certainly sug- 
gest. Its summit, again, is much too narrow to have served 
as a temple site, and could only have been approached from 
the Akropolis side, the other sides being too precipitous for 
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any path. The interesting ruin, which to-day falsely bears 
the name of the ‘‘Tomb of Leonidas,’’ has been recently 
excavated and examined by the American School at Athens. 
Dr. Waldstein feels justified in boldly asserting that it is no 
tomb or cenotaph at all, but a small ‘‘templum in antis”’ 
(Rep. to Archeol. Instit., 1892). He furnishes us, as yet, 
with no details to prove his declaration, and for my own 
part I have discovered nothing which disposes me to dis- 
believe that this small building of massive stone blocks once 
contained the body of some ancient Spartan. Perhaps Dr. 
Waldstein’s theory, and the usually accepted one that it is 
a tomb, may both be correct. Near the circular building of 
Epimenides, according to Pausanias, were the tombs of 
Kynortas and Kastor. Over the latter's tomb (for so I trans- 
late ézi 6é avr@) was afterward built a hieron. May not this 
temple-tomb of Kastor be identified with this ruin which, 
with the sole exception of the theatre, has alone been left 
these many years above the soil—the single architectural 
relic of the ancient glory of Sparta! It is true that the site 
of the ruin is a little to the west of the Skias street, if that 
street ran from the southwest corner of the Agora in a direct 
line to the conical hill mentioned above. But Pausanias’ 
description seems to imply that the tombs of Kynortas and 
Kastor were a little removed from the main avenue. Notice 
the order in which he enumerates the buildings: the Skias— 
near the Skias the circular building of Epimenides—near 
this the tombs of Kynortas and Kastor—near the Skias the 
tomb of Idas and Lynkeus—opposite the circular building, a 
temple of Koré Soteira. It seems evident to me that the two 
tombs were not on the avenue, for, had they been on the 
Agora side of the circular building, Pausanias would have 
been retracing his steps; and, had they been beyond the 
same building farther along the avenue, then Pausanias 
would have returned some distance to the Skias again, a 
method of sight-seeing which we have already remarked 
Pausanias could not have adopted. Respecting the numerous 
tombs in Sparta, a very interesting passage in Plutarch’s ‘‘ Life 
of Lykourgos”’ may be appropriately quoted here in full: 
Kai anv nai ra mepi Tas Tapas apiota avrois. 
pméev yap avéelav amacav TH monet 
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Sanrew rovs venpovs nai mAnoiov ta TOV 
ovx ex@Avoe, TpOpous Tais TOLAVTALS 
nai ovvnSes TOUS véous, OTE TapatrecSat und’ oppadeiv 
TOV Savarov @S piaivovta TOUS venpow OG 
dia dudSovras: éxeita ovvSantev ovdéiv eiacer, 
éorédAor. éxtypaipar dé rovroua Saipavres oux Tow 
vexpov, avédpos nat yuvainos Vv amo- 
Savovrwv. 


Paus. 3. xiv. 1 to 5. Road to the West from Agora: ‘‘As one goes from the 
Agora to the setting sun, there is a 'cenotaph erected to Brasidas, son of Tellis. 
Not far distant from this tomb is the ? theatre of white marble, well worth seeing. 


Opposite the theatre is the * tomb of Pausanias, who commanded at Plataia, the one 


- 


Fie. 5. 


Speeches are made every year over them, 


beside it being a ‘tomb of Leonidas. 
and games are held, in which none other than the Spartans is allowed to compete. 
The bones of Leonidas were not removed from Thermopylai by Pausanias until 
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forty years after the battle, and there is a st@lé containing the names and pater- 
nal descent of those who took part in the struggle against the Medes at Ther- 
mopylai. In Sparta there is a place called > Theomelida, and in this part of the city 
are the *tombs of the kings called Agiadai. Near by is the so-called * Lesché of 
the Krotani. These Krotani are a division of Pitanatai. Not far from the Lesché 
is a Shieron of Asklepios, spoken of as the one év’Ay:adov, A little way on is a 
*tomb of Tainaros, after which hero they say that the promontory extending into 
the sea was named. There are also hiera of '° Poseidon Hippokourios and " Artemis 
Aiginaia. After having come back again to the Lesché there is a ™ hieron of 
Artemis Issora. They also gave her the surname Limnaia. This goddess is really 
not Artemis but Britomartis. My account of Aigina tells about her. Very near 
the tombs of the Agiadai you will see a 'sté@lé, and on it are inscribed the victo- 
ries in foot-races won by a Lakedaimonian, named Chionis, at Olympia and 
elsewhere. They relate that the hieron of Thetis was built for the following 
reason: They were warring against the revolting Messenians, and their king, 
Anaxandros, having made an incursion into Messenia, took several women 
captive, among whom was Kleio, a priestess of Thetis. This woman the wife of 
Anaxandros begged from him, and discovered the xoanon of Thetis in her posses- 
sion. In concert with her, then, she erected a temple to the goddess. Leandris 
did this, it is said, in obedience toa vision. This xoanon of Thetis they guard 
most secretly. The Lakedaimonians say that they worship '* Demeter Chthonia 
by direction of Orpheus, but in my opinion it is on account of the hieron in 
Hermion that it has become a custom for them also to pay honor to Chthonian 
Demeter. Their latest temple is one to ' Sarapis, and there is a " hieron of Zeus, 
surnamed Olympios.” 


It is difficult for even time to obliterate all traces of an 
ancient Greek theatre. Built, as most of them were, into 
the side of a hill, the semicircular hollow of the Spartan 
theatre may still be seen, though marble seats and stone 
facade have all been removed by the hands of native vandals. 
The cavea is to-day all overgrown with weeds and thorns, 
nor has even excavation discovered any sign of the Aeuxos 
AiSos admired by Pausanias. Portions of the extremities of 
the encircling wall still exist, but the greater part seems of 
very late construction, even subsequent to the time of Pau- 
sanias. Yet we are fortunate in even possessing a knowledge 
of the site, for not only is the spot itself associated with sev- 
eral interesting incidents in Spartan history (Plut., Ages. 
xxix. 2; Hdt. vi. 67), but it serves as a most useful land- 
mark in our topographical restoration of the city. This road 
to the west evidently passed close to the theatre, between it 
and the tombs of Pausanias and Leonidas. There is good 
reason to hope then that, if anything still remains of these 
tombs beneath the soil, excavation will soon reveal the true 
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resting-place of the hero of Thermopylai, whose name has so 
long been wrongly connected with the ruin much further to 
the south. After noticing the theatre, Pausanias remarks in 
the most abrupt way: ‘‘In Sparta there is a place called 
Theomelida.’’ Former topographers have generally under- 
stood that he here goes to a totally different quarter of the 
city without telling us where, though he invariably informs 
us of any such change of position. They place the Theo- 
melida and the royal tombs of the Agiadai in the extreme 
north close to the Eurotas, the Dromos further south, also 
beside the Eurotas, and the Platanistas near the Phoibaion 
and the union of the Tiasa with the Eurotas, considering that 
the entire route described, from the Theomelida to the Plata- 
nistas, lay not far from the right bank of the river. Then, 
when the Lesché Poikilé is mentioned soon after as being 
simply ‘‘in Sparta,’’ we must believe that another such leap 
was taken, and again, when the hieron of Poseidon is spoken 
of as ‘‘not far from the theatre,’? Pausanias must be sup- 
posed to have suddenly skipped back to his early position, 
without any apparent method or reason. This mode of inter- 
preting Pausanias is, as I have before observed, certainly 
wrong. We should not be misled by his occasional abrupt- 
ness of style, which is everywhere noticeable throughout his 
work, and which was with little doubt often adopted, as here, 
to lend variety of expression to a long enumeration of objects, 
which might otherwise grow tiresomely monotonous. On. 
my first visit to Sparta, in the spring of 1887, I came to the 
firm conclusion that the Dromos must have been in the 
western part of the city, and that Pausanias’ course should 
be regarded as continuous from the time he leaves the theatre 
until he again returns to it by another street. 

Stein and Nestorides seem independently to have arrived 
at pretty much the same opinion, though with regard to the 
site of the Issorion, and in several other minor points, our 
views do not coincide exactly. The Issorion, on which was 
the temple of Artemis Issora, was a hill (Aogos ) near Pitané 
(Polyain. 2. i. 14), and, in Agesilaos’ time, well protected and 
difficult to capture nad SvoenBiacrov, Plut., Ages. 
xxxii). Yet Pausanias does not speak of the temple as being 
on any hill, though I think it extremely probable that he 
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would have mentioned the fact, had the height been so promi- 
nent and well-defined as the one generally regarded as the 
site (7. e., the Alpion, according to my plan). Moreover, on 
leaving the Akropolis later on, Pausanias goes ‘‘ toward the 
Alpion,’’ which naturally must have been the hill nearest on 
the north, and not the spur of Taygetos still farther north, 
beyond and behind it. If Nestorides were correct in his 
location of the Issorion, Pausanias would certainly have said 
‘‘toward the Issorion’’ and not ‘‘ toward the Alpion,’’ in 
going in that direction. But there is still a greater objection 
to offer. The Theomelida and the temple of Issora or the 
Issorion were necessarily very near each other, for the Lesche 
of the Krotani was close to both. Pausanias clearly says: 
‘* After having come back to the Lesché there is a hieron of 
Artemis Issora,’’ though Nestorides seems to think that the 
expression ézavel\Sotvo1 may be taken in the sense of ‘‘com- 
ing back to”’ or ‘*‘ on the way back to,’’ an impossible render- 
ing. Consequently the Theomelida was close to the Issorion. 
If, then, we choose the northern hill for the Issorion, we must 
also place the Theomelida there. But to say nothing of the 
unlikelihood of so long a détour to the north without notic- 
ing any buildings on the way, great difficulty is met with in 
finding sites for the numerous temples in the immediate 
vicinity. Pausanias evidently follows two avenues from the 
Lesché, one to the right, the other to the left, then after- 
ward takes the road to the Dromos. But the two narrow 
ravines on either side of Nestorides’ Issorion are wholly un- 
suitable as sites for these roads, nor could they well have 
contained the various temples mentioned. Besides this, 
Pausanias afterward (xviii. 2-5) notices several other tem- 
ples in this very region, and it is scarcely possible that he 
would either have gone over the same quarter twice or have 
seen so many important edifices in this cramped and confined 
neighborhood. We are told that the Issorion was near 
Pitané (Polyain. 2. i, 14), while the Lesché of the Krotani 
must of necessity have been in Pitané. Between the two, 
therefore, lay the line dividing two of the four or five Spartan 
districts or original x@ war. The number of the Bidiaioi and 
Ephors makes it probable that these districts were five in 
number, but we only know the names of four, 7. e., Pitan, 
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Mesoa, Limnai, and Kynosoura (Paus. 3. xvi. 9, Strab. 
u-364 and 368). In which of these the Issorion lay we have 
no means of saying. It was probably that district whose 
name has been lost to us;’ certainly not the Limnai, which 
could never have extended to either one of the sites proposed 
for the temple. The second surname of the goddess, 7. e., 
Limnaia, may have belonged to the goddess before her intro- 
duction into Sparta, and may be a corruption of A:yevia.” It 
cannot at any rate be supposed to refer to the district, as in 
the case of the Limnaion (or temple of Artemis Orthia) men- 


tioned later. 


Paus. 3. xiv. 6toxv.5. Road from the Tombs of the Agiadai to the Platanistas 
(see fig. 5): ‘‘ The Lakedaimonians call that place the Dromos where even to 
our day the youths practise running. Going to this Dromos from the tomb of the 
Agiadai, there lies on the left a 'tomb of Eumedes, son of Hippokoén. There is 
also an *archaic statue of Herakles to which the Sphaireis sacrifice. These are 
those of the Epheboi who are just about to be enrolled among the men. In the 
*Dromos have been built several 4 gymnasia, one of them the gift of Eurykles the 
Spartan. Outside of the Dromos, by the statue of Herakles, there is what was in 
ancient time the >house of Menelaos, but now it belongs to a private individual. 
Proceeding away from the Dromos there is a *hieron of the Dioskouri, and 
‘another, of the Charites; others also of * Eileithyia, * Apollo Karneios and 
“Artemis Hegemone. On the right of the Dromos there is the "hieron of 
Asklepios Agnitas, Agnitas being the surname because the xoanon of the god is 
of ‘agnus’-wood. Not far from the Asklepios stands a ” ‘‘ tropaion ” said to have 
been set up by Polydeukes on the occasion of his victory over Lynkeus. Near 
the beginning of the Dromos are the '§ Dioskouri Apheterii, and a little beyond is 
the '*herdon of Alkon, whom they call the son of Hippokoén. Past the heréon 
of Alkon is a “hieron of Poseidon, surnamed Domatites. And there is a place 
called '* Platanistas from the plane-trees that grow around it of large height and 
in a continuous line. The spot itself where the Epheboi are accustomed to fight 
is encircled by a canal, like an island in the sea, and one enters on bridges. At 
one of these bridges there is a "statue of Herakles ; at the other, an image of 
Lykourgos. Lykourgos it was, who, besides making other laws for the state, insti- 
tuted this battle of the Epheboi. The following ceremonies are first performed by 
the Epheboi. Before the battle they sacrifice in the Phoibaion, a place outside the 
city, not far from Therapne. There, each of the two divisions of the Epheboi sacri- 
fice a dog’s whelp to Enyalios, judging that the bravest of the domestic animals is 
an appropriate offering to the bravest of the gods. And I know of no other 
Hellenes who are accustomed to sacrifice the whelps of dogs, excepting the Kolo- 

' Dyme, acc. to GILBERT, Griesch. Staats-Alt. vol. i. p. 48; 2gidat, acc. to 
Leake, Pelop. vol. i. pp. 175 and 178; Sparta, acc. to NEsToRIDEs ; Thornaz, acc. 
to Berek, Phil. xii. p. 579, No. 23; Oinous, as I think ; see below. 

3 Paus. 2. xxxiv, 11, and compare the surname A:uevdéoxoroc applied to Artemis 


in Kauum. Dray. 1. 259. 
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phonians. For the Kolophonians sacrifice a black female puppy to Enodios. 
And both this sacrifice of the Kolophonians and that of the Epheboi in Lakedaimon 
take place at night. At this sacrifice the Epheboi match trained boars against each 
other in fight, and it generally happens that those Epheboi conquer in the Plata- 
nistas whose boar may chance to have won. Such are the ceremonies in the 
Phoibaion, But on the following day, a little before noon, they enter the above- 
mentioned place by the bridges. It has previously been determined by lot during 
the night by which entrance each division shall enter. They fight with their fists 
and leap on their adversaries with their heels, biting each other and tearing each 
other’s eyes out. Man fights against man in thisway. They also rush together 
violently in a mass and shove each other into the water. Near the Platanistas is 
the 'herdon of Kyniska, daughter of King Archidamos. She was the first 
woman to breed horses and the first to win in a chariot-race at Olympia. Behind 
the *°stoa that runs along the Platanistas there are the herda of *! Alkimos and 
*? Enaraiphoros, and not far away the ** herdon of Dorkeus, and next to it the 
*herdon of Sebros. These all were the sons of Hippokoén, they say. And they 
name the fountain near the herédon ** Dorkeia from Dorkeus, and the * place 
Sebrion from Sebros. On the right of the Sebrion is the ** tomb of Alkman, the 
beauty of whose poems is not at all impaired by his Lakonian dialect, though it 
is the least euphonious of dialects. Near the tomb of Alkman is a * hieron of 
Helen, and very near the wall isa **hieron of Herakles, containing an armed 
statue of Herakles. They say that the form of this statue is due to his battle with 
Hippoko6én and his sons. They assert that Herakles’ anger was first aroused 
against the house of Hippoko6n because they refused to purify him when, after 
the death of Iphitos, he came to Sparta seeking purification. But the beginning 
of war actually arose from the following event. Oionos, a lad in years, and a 
cousin of Herakles, being son of Likymnios, the brother of Alkmena, came to 
Sparta with Herakles, and as he was going about viewing the city, when he drew 
near the house of Hippokoén the watch-dog rushed out at him. And Oionos 
happened to pick up a stone and hur! it at the dog, striking it. Then Hippokodn’s 
sons ran out, and beating Oionos with clubs they killed him. This especially 
provoked Herakles’ anger against Hippoko6n and his sons. And immediately, in 
his first fit of wrath, he made an attack upon them. He was wounded, however, 
and just managed to escape safely. But later he marched against Sparta and 
punished Hippoko6n and his sons for the murder of Oionos. And the ® tomb of 
Oionos lies near the Herakleion.” 


That the site of the Dromos and Platanistas should be 
looked for in the western part of the city, and not on the flat 
ground adjacent to the river, seems clearly proved by the fol- 
lowing facts: (1) a street is soon mentioned as running to the 
east from the Dromos, but if the Dromos were on the eastern 
side of the city it would necessarily be situated close to the east- 
ern wall and no space would be left for such a street ; (2) it is 
evident from Pausanias’ language that another street ran from 
the Dromos to the theatre or to a spot near by, but this street, 
as is plainly seen, could only have been from the south or 
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west ; (3) the house of Menelaos seems to have been in the dis- 
trict of Pitané, as we may gather from Hesych., s. v. Iita- 
vatns, Where Menelaos is styled a Pitanate ; in the same pas- 
sage the gymnopzedia in the theatre are unquestionably re- 
ferred toas the aya’v Ilravarns, proving the theatre to have 
been in Pitané (Leake strangely asserts that ‘‘ Herodotos shows 
that the theatre was in the quarter of Pitané,’’ but I find noth- 
ing in Hdt. to support him ; see Pelop. vol. i. p. 176) ; if then 
the theatre was in Pitané, it is hardly probable that that dis- 
trict extended along the Eurotas, but we may more reasonably 
suppose that it spread out (Pitané from zeravvuy:) over the 
plain to the south of the theatre; Leake says that ‘‘ Pindar 
describes Pitané as being at the ford of the Eurotas,’’ but 
the passage in Pindar proves nothing whatever as to the 
proximity of the district to the river; (4) Livy’s descrip- 
tion of Nabis assembling his troops in the field (campus) 
‘“which they call Dromos’”’ applies much better to the level 
region on the western side than to what must have been 
only a confined strip of ground between the eastern wall and 
the hills on the east ; (5) the fountain Dorkeia is easily recog- 
nized in a copious spring in the southwestern quarter of the 
city. Noother spring in the whole region of Sparta compares 
with it, and it could well have served to supply the canal of 
the Platanistas with water, as well as the baths of the gym- 
nasia. To-day the neighborhood of the spring is especially fer- 
tile and green, the abundant water being used for irrigating 
purposes ; poplars line the banks of the little stream flowing 
from it, and the whole spot possesses a freshness and natural 
beauty which we may well imagine the plane-trees may have 
also given it in ancient times ; (6) the site proposed by Leake, 
and accepted by many modern travellers, would, it seems to 
me, be outside the city walls, for we cannot suppose that the 
walls reached down to the very bank of the Eurotas or in- 
cluded the modern stream Magula (anc. Tiasa). W. G. Clark 
(Pelop. p. 167) rejects Leake’s opinion, but his own remarks 
show that common and lamentable failure to recognize any 
method whatever in Pausanias’ circuit of the city. He says: 
‘There is no evidence that the place called Platanistas was 
where Colonel Leake has placed it, at the junction of the 
little river Trypiotiko (7. e., Magula) with the Eurotas. It 
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may have been an island in the Eurotas [!] or even in the bed 
of the other stream; neither is there any proof that the 
Dromos was adjacent to or nearit. The mention of one place 
of athletic exercise naturally leads Pausanias to speak of 
another.’’ The passage in Polybios (£ 22) which informs us 
that the hill Menelaion was only one and a half stades from 
the city wall by no means implies that the wall extended in 
a southeast direction almost to where the Tiasa and Eurotas 
unite. If it had, then would Polybios’ statement that the 
city was of circular shape have been untrue. Moreover, the 
Siaotnua of “ three semi-stades’’ may refer to a point much 
farther north, since the hills of Therapne extend some dis- 
tance in that direction close to the river. I believe, therefore, 
that the site assigned by Leake, Bursian, and Curtius to the 
Platanistas was outside the city, which it certainly is impos- 
sible to accept. Nor is there any reason to suppose that the 
Platanistas was near the Phoibaion, for Pausanias’ account 
of the night-sacrifice in the latter building calls for no such 
proximity. Nor, finally, need the passage in the Helena of 
Euripides (205-209), which refers to the yuuvacia Sovancevtos 
Evpéra, be understood as implying that the Dromos bordered 
upon the Eurotas. Euripides was writing poetry, not topog- 
raphy. There seem to have been few noteworthy edifices 
on the street from the tombs of the Agiadai to the Dromos, 
though the distance cannot have been very short. The tomb 
of Eumedes is alone mentioned, the statue of Herakles and 
the house of Menelaos being close beside the Dromos. A 
street, in all probability, turned to the west at about the point 
where the house of Menelaos stood, for it is only in this way 
that Ican understand the phrase zpoeASovri ano rob Apopov, 
used by Pausanias before he describes any part of the Dromos 
itself. After returning from this street and noting the tem- 
ple and trophy to the right of the Dromos, he reaches the 
beginning of the course, or that end at which the races began. 
He then appears to follow the main avenue tothe Platanistas, 
passing only a herdon and a temple on his way. It is notice- 
able that the Platanistas and its immediate neighborhood was 
a region closely associated with the dog-myth of Hippokoén 
and his sons, the heréa of those sons and of Oionos, as well 
as the Herakleion, being all close at hand. This, added to the 
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fact that a dog sacrifice was offered in the Phoibaion previous 
to the fight in the Platanistas, makes it probable that this 
was the portion of the city called Kynosoura or ‘‘ Dog’s-tail,”’ 
unless, as is possible, the name was given to a certain district 
on account of some physical characteristic, as in the case of 
the Salaminian and Marathonian Kynosourai. The house of 
Menelaos being in the aristocratic quarter of Pitané’ we may 
conjecture that the district of Kynosoura extended chiefly 
southwest from the Platanistas, as far as the Limnai. Mesoa 
embracing probably the central portion of the city, as its 
name leads us to suppose, we may conclude that the fifth and 
remaining district, whatever may have been its name, covered 
the extreme northern and northeastern part of the city, 
including the Issorion and Alpion. I have already proposed 
Oinous as the name of this fifth quarter, relying on two pas- 
sages from Plutarch and Athenaios (Plut. Lyx. vi. 1; Athen. 
i. 31), and believing the Knakion to have been the stream 
north of the Alpion. A corrupt passage in Strabo (c. 364) 
might have thrown some little light on the question of these 
Spartan districts or x@ waz, but, as it stands, nothing much can 
be gained from it. It reads: Meoooav & ov ris ywpas 
pépos naSamep nat to Aiyvaiov, xata 
rcv... xa. Among other attempts to supply the missing 
letters, SxvAana, Opdxna, Oopvana and rov Oopvanahave 
been suggested, but none are satisfactory. 


Pavs. 3. xv. 6. Road to the East from*the Dromos (see fig. 5): ‘‘ As one goes 
toward the rising sun from the Dromos, there is a path on the right and a ™ hieron 
of Athena Axiopoinos ; for when Herakles visited his vengeance upon Hippokoén 
and his sons, just as their deed merited, he erected a hieron to Athena and called 
her Axiopoinos, because the ancients gave the name ‘ poinai’ to punishment.” 


ow 


“If we have rightly located the Dromos in Pitané and the 
Platanistas in Kynosura, it is reasonable to suppose that the 
path here mentioned also crossed the line dividing these two 
districts, and that the hieron of Athena Axiopoinos was also 
in that quarter where the myth of Hippokodn had its home. 
The road probably extended to the Skias avenue, but the dis- 
tance may not have been very long, nor does there seem to 


*CurTIUs, Pelop. vol. ii. p. 314, note 35; Burstan, Geog. von Griech. vol. ii. p. 
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have been anything besides this single hieron that attracted 
Pausanias’ attention. I cannot agree with Nestorides that 
the four roads mentioned by Pausanias as leading to or from 
the Dromos all left that place from about the same point and 
all ran in directions varying only between northeast and 
southeast. Pausanias would scarcely have been so very exact 
as to pick out only one of these and describe it as leading 
toward the rising sun, when all pointed nearly in that direc- 
tion. As I have arranged these streets on my plan, it will be 
seen that one goes to the north, the next to the northeast, the 
third to the east, and the fourth southwest. Such seems to 
me a much more likely disposition. 


Paus. 3. xv. 6 to 10. Road from Dromos to Theatre (see fig. 5): ‘* Going 
from the Dromos by another road, there is another * hieron of Athena. . . Near 
by, there is a * temple of Hipposthenes, who won many victories in wrestling ; and 
they worship Hipposthenes in accordance with the command of an oracle, paying 
honor to him as if to Poseidon. Opposite to this temple is an ™ archaic statue of 
Enyalios in fetters. . . And in Sparta is the so-called ® Lesché Poikilé, and near 
it the hero6n of * Kadmos, son of Agenor, and of his descendants ” Oiolykos, son 
of Theras, and ** Aigeus,son of Oiolykos. And they say that these herda were 
erected by Maisis, Laias, and Europas, sons of Hyraios, the son of Oiolykos. And 
these also built the ® herdon of Amphilochos, because the mother of their ances 
tor Tisamenos was Demonassa, a sister of Amphilochos. And the Lakedaimon- 
ians alone of the Hellenes have a “ Hera surnamed Aigophagos, and sacrifice goats 
to the goddess. They say that Herakles built the hieron and first sacrificed goats, 
because Hera offered no obstacle to him when fighting Hippoko6n and his sons, 
though on other occasions the goddess appeared to oppose him. And they say 
that he sacrificed goats because he lacked other victims. Not far from the theatre 
is a *’ hieron of Poseidon Genethlios and heréa of * Kleodaios, son of Hyllos, and 
of # Oibalos.” 


Nestorides considers that this street ran almost due east 
from the Dromos to a point close to the southwest corner of 
the Agora, but without actually entering the square. At 
that point he places the Lesché Poikilé, from which building 
he supposes that Pausanias first went to the herdon of Amphi- 
lochos, on the right, by a street that crossed his own street at 
right angles; then to the left toward the theatre. Thence he 
makes him return to the Poikilé and continue his walk along 
the original street until passing the Bodnéta he reaches the 
Asklepieion. The herdon of Amphilochos he identifies with 
the ruin commonly known as the tomb of Leonidas, the same 
which I consider to be the temple-tomb of Kastor. But there 
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are several objections to offer against this arrangement of his. 
Aside from the fact that the Boénéta was more probably situ- 

¢ ated to the east of the Agora and not on the south, it is diffi- 
cult in the first place to understand how such an important 
street should have been laid out so close to the Agora without 
being made to enter it ; especially if, as in Nestorides’ plan, 
no avenue left the Agora between the northwest and south- 
east corners. Again, if it did indeed connect with the Agora, 
Pausanias would in all probability have mentioned it in his 
enumeration of those avenues that started from that point. 
Secondly, we are unwilling to believe that he would have 
branched off on another street as far as the theatre on one 
side and the herdon of Amphilochos on the other without 
informing us of such a détour. There is but little doubt in 
my own mind that the road which he followed led directly 
from the Dromos to the theatre, and that from the theatre he 
again entered the Agora, crossed it, and followed the Aphetaa 
few steps as far as the Bodnéta, where he turned off on a side- 
street leading to the northeast. It is only in this way that I 
can explain the mention of two buildings, one immediately 
after the other, the first as being near the theatre, and the 
next close to the Bodnéta. 

Paus. 3. xv. 10 to xvii. 1. Road from Boénéta to Limnaion: ‘The ' most 
splendid of their Asklepieia is that erected near the Boénéta, and on the left is a 
*herdon of Teleklos. . . Not far beyond is a small hill, and on it an * ancient 
temple of Aphrodite containing an armed xoanon. And of all the temples which 
I know of, this one alone has a second story built on it, sacred to Morpho. Mor- 
pho is a surname of Aphrodite, and the goddess is seated, veiled and with fetters 
about her feet. . . Near by there is a * hieron of [laeira and Phoibe. The writer 
of the Epic poem Kypria says they were daughters of Apollo. And young vir- 
gins serve as their priestesses, called Leukippides, just as the goddesses are them- 
selves named. One of the statues was restored by one of these Leukippides, who 
put on the statue a face in our style of art in place of the archaic one. But a 
dream forbade her to restore the other one. In this place an egg, wrapped in 
ribbons, hangs from the ceiling. And they affirm that it is the egg which Leda 
laid, according to the legend. Each year the women weave a ‘ chiton’ for the 
Apollo in Amyklai, and the house in which they weave it they call® ‘ Chiton.’ 
Near by there is a * house said to have been occupied by the sons of Tyndareus, 
but afterward owned by Phormio, a Spartan. To this man the Dioskouroi came 
in the form of strangers. And saying that they had come from Kyrene, they 
demanded lodging with him, and asked for the room in which they had especially 
delighted when they were among men. But he bade them take any other part of 

the house they chose, refusing them however that particularroom. For his daugh- 
ter happened to occupy that apartment. On the following day that daughter and 
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all her attendants had disappeared, and statues of the Dioskouroi were found in the 
chamber, together with a table and some ‘silphium’ onit. These things they 
say happened so. Advancing from the ‘ Chiton’ in the direction of the gates, 
there is a7 herdon of Chilon, the so-called ‘ wise man,’ and another of a certain 
. . . [lacuna] who was among the colonists to Sicily under Dorieus son of Anax- 


andridas. . . And the Lakedaimonians have built a * hieron to Lykourgos, the law- , 


giver, just as though he were a god. Behind the temple there isa * tomb of Euno- 
mos, the son of Lykourgos, near the " altar of Lathria and Anaxandra. These were 
twins, and for this reason the sons of Aristodemos, being twins also, took them in 
marriage. They were daughters of Thersandros, son of Agamedidas, king of the 
Kleéstonaians and fourth in descent from Ktesippos, son of Herakles. Opposite 
the temple is a" tomb of Theopompos, son of Nikandros, and also a” tomb of 
Eurybiades, who fought against the Medes at Artemision and Salamis with the 
triremes of the Lakedaimonians, Near by is the so-calied ' herdon of Astrabakos. 
And the place called the '* Limnaion is consecrated to Artemis Orthia. And they 


Fie. 6. 


say that the xoanon is the same one which Orestes and Iphigeneia once stole away 
from the Tauric territory. When Astrabakos and Alopekos (sons of Irbos, son 
of Amphisthenes, son of Amphikles, son of Agis) found the statue, they immedi- 
ately wentcrazy. And again when the Limnatai of the Spartans, and the Kynosu- 
reans and those from Mesoa and Pitané were sacrificing to Artemis, they began to 
quarrel, and from quarrelling they took to slaying each other, and after many had 
perished at the altar disease commenced to destroy those left. Thereupon an 
oracle ordered them to wet the altar with the blood of men. And the custom 
being to sacrifice that man on whom the lot fell, Lykourgos introduced as achange 
the practice of whipping the ‘ Epheboi,’ and in this way the altar was covered with 
blood. . . And they call the goddess not only Orthia but also Lygodesma, because 
she was discovered in a copse of ‘lygos.’ And this ‘lygos’ being wrapped about 
the statue made it stand upright (6p36v), Not far from the Orthia is a '* hieron of 
Eileithyia.” 
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Five particulars in Pausanias’ description of this street 
help us somewhat in determining its approximate direction, 
though its exact course must remain very uncertain. 

(1) The first edifice mentioned on it, the Asklepieion, is said 
to be near the Bodnéta. 

(2) There is a small hill (Aogos ov uéyas) not far beyond the 
Asklepieion. 

(3) A turn is made in the direction of the gates (@¢ ézi ras 
mvias). 

(4) He passes the tomb of Theopompos, one of the Eury- 
pontid line of Spartan kings, whose tombs we have already 
been told were situated near the terminus of the Apheta. 

(5) The place called the Limnaion lies near the end of the 
street, on flat if not marshy soil, as the name implies. 

Nestorides is correct, I think, in his general arrangement 
of the street, but in several points I cannot quite agree with 
him. As I have already shown, I do not accept his view 
that the present road is a direct continuation of that leading 
from the Dromos. Itso happens that I place the Asklepieion 
on almost the exact site that he has chosen, but I put it south, 
not east, of the Bodnéta, and on an avenue which branches 
off from the Apheta. Pausanias makes mention of only one 
hill, though if we have located his route correctly he must 
have first passed a small chain of low hills, including three 
distinct summits, and afterward a separate height to the 
south, which is to-day divided from the short range by the 
modern chaussée. It is probable that other edifices besides 
the temple of Aphrodite stood on these eminences, and that 
Pausanias has neglected to mention the fact in every case (cf. 
the Issorion and Phrouriaabove). The two-storied Aphrodite 
temple may well have been on the northernmost summit of 
the ridge, the hieron of Ilaeiraand Phoibe on the middle one, 
and perhaps the house called ‘‘Chiton’’ (or ‘‘ Tunic’’) on the 
third. The street, I believe, ran along the western side of 
these hills, and at the ‘*‘ Chiton”’’ turned off to the east between 
the ridge and the solitary hill, just where the carriage-road 
passes to-day. This turn I think is referred to in the expres- 
sion ‘‘advancing in the direction of the gates,’’ for a turn is 
certainly implied by it. The gates spoken of I take to have 
been those at the end of the Apheta to the east, and not those 
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to which the road itself was leading. These were evidently 
too distant to be so referred to (if, indeed, there were any 
gates between the eastern and southern ones), nor does the 
phrase, “as ézi ras mvAas,” seem to me to signify actually 
** going ¢o,”’ but rather ‘‘ as if going to,”’ ¢.e., temporarily in 
the direction of.’’ The tomb of Theopompos that is shortly 
afterward passed would have been probably erected not very 
far from the other graves of the Eurypontids; why it should 
have been apart from them at all, it is difficult to understand. 
On the summit of the southernmost hill (to the right of 
Pausanias) may have stood the hieron of Lykourgos, together 
with the tomb of Eunomos and the altar of Lathria and Alex- 
andra. The site is a conspicuous one, and would naturally 
have been chosen for the erection of this ancient temple. 
Perhaps the tomb of Lykourgos was also situated there.” The 
Limnaion was in the flat district of Limnai to the southeast, 
perhaps on the very site of the church in the modern hamlet 
of Psychiko. The ‘‘Limnaion”’’ cannot well have been the 
name given to the entire quarter, as Strabo seems to have 
believed (H. 364), but rather only that portion of it, or temenos, 
on which the hieron of Artemis Orthia was'built. 


Pavs. 3. xvii. 1 to xviii. 1. The Akropolis: ‘‘The Akropolis of the Lake- 
daimonians does not stand out conspicuous in height like the Kadmeia of the 
Thebans or the Larisa of the Argives, but, amidst other hills in the city, that one 
which rises highest they name the Akropolis. There, there is built a! hieron of 
Athena, surnamed both Poliouchos and Chalkioikos. Tyndareus, as they say, 
began the construction of the hieron. There is also another ? hieron of Athena 
Ergané, and at the southern stoa a * temple of Zeus, surnamed Kosmetas, and 
in front of ita ‘tomb of Tyndareus. The stoa toward the west contains § two 
eagles with equal-sized Victories upon them, the gift of Lysander, commemorating 
both his achievements : the victory near Ephesus when he conquered Antiochus, the 
pilot of Alkibiades, and the triremes of the Athenians, and when later at Aigospot- 
ami he wiped out the navy of the Athenians. On the left of the Chalkioikos the 
Lakedaimonians erected a ® hieron of the Muses, because they advanced in battle 
not to the sound of trumpets, but to the music of flutes and with the sound of 
lyre and cithara. Behind the Chalkioikos there is a? temple of Aphrodite Areia, 
and the xoana are as old as any in Hellas. On the right of the Chalkioikos stands 
a® statue of Zeus Hypatos, the most ancient of all bronze statues, for it has not 
been cast altogether, but each part being beaten separately, the pieces have been 
fitted to one another, nails keeping them from parting. They say that Klearchos 
of Rhegion made the statue, and assert that he was a pupil of Dipoinos and Skyllis, 
though others say of Daidalos. Near the so-called * Skenéma there isa ™ statue 
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of a woman, named Euryleonis according to the Lakedaimonians. She won a 
victory at Olympia with a span of horses. Near the " altar of the Chalkioikos 
stand © two statues of Pausanias, the commander at Plataia. Near the statues 
of Pausanias is a statue of Aphrodite Ambologéra, set up by direction of an 
oracle; also “statues of Sleep and Death. These they consider brothers in 
accordance with the lines of the Iliad.” 


Leake’s theory that the Akropolis was the flat-topped 
oval-shaped hill to the extreme north, which I take to be 
the Alpion, is easily disproved. All topographers since 
his time are united in opposition to such a view, principally 
on three grounds: (1) such a hill is wholly unfit from its po- 
sition to have ever served as an akropolis, being completely 
commanded by a much higher hill close at hand to the 
north ; (2) its summit is not large enough in extent to have 
held all the edifices that are mentioned as standing on it ; (3) 
it is by no means the highest of the Spartan hills, while 
Pausanias plainly declares that the Akropolis was. One 
might add to these objections the fact that neither the soil 
nor the general contour of the hill is suitable for such a 
site. Each of its sides is sandy and steep, nor is there a place 
visible to-day where any road or path could have led up to 
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the much-frequented summit. Again, if this were the Akrop- 
olis, with what would we identify the much higher hills to 
the south, which Leake, as we have already shown, most erro- 
neously considered the Agora site? Pausanias would have 
completely passed them by without notice, though the most 
conspicuous eminence in Sparta. Finally, there is not the 
slightest sign of a ruin anywhere to be found on the entire 
summit, while the more southern hills are well sprinkled with 
remains of columns and hewn blocks that certainly tell of 
former temples or other public edifices. I am strongly in- 
clined to believe that these twin heights, south of the Alpion 
and north of the Agora, were included together under the 
name of Akropolis, and that the western one was not alone 
so called, as is now the generally recognized theory. It is 
true that there is a depression between the two summits, but 
even this depression is considerably elevated above the Agora 
on one side, and the valley to the north, and may well have 
been included within the circuit of the Akropolis fortifica- 
tions, if there were any in the time of Pausanias or before. 
My objections to the western hill alone being the Akropolis, 
are the same which have been brought to bear against Leake’s 
theory: (1) this western eminence is not so high as the one 
on the east, and is accordingly commanded by it from a mili- 
itary point of view ; (2) though it is possible to imagine sufli- 
cient space upon it for all the edifices noticed by Pausanias, 
still they would be somewhat crowded, and little ground 
would be left for troops to occupy, such as must have occa- 
sionally assembled there. If then both hills together with 
the connecting ridge between them formed the Akropolis, the 
next question is concerning the position of the various build- 
ings enumerated by Pausanias. He gives us most explicit 
information concerning the situation of all the minor edifices in 
their relation to the principal temples of Athena Chalkioikos 
and Ergané, but the exact site of these two temples he says 
nothing about. They were evidently near each other ; for, 
after partly describing the former, he turns to the latter, 
gives a brief account of its stoas and the neighboring temple 
of Zeus Kosmetas, then resumes his description of the Chal- 
kioikos. He notices temples and statues to the left, behind 
and to the right, which goes far toward proving that the 
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Athena Ergané must have been in front or to the east. I 
think, therefore, that we have good reason to believe that the 
Chalkioikos was on the left-hand side of his road as he 
crossed the low central ridge of the Akropolis, and that the 
Ergané temple was close at hand on his right. Perhaps the 
scanty ruins, which may to-day be seen on either side of the 
mule path that traverses the ridge, belong to these two tem- 
ples respectively, or at any rate to the buildings grouped 
about them. If my conception of the topography is correct, 
it will be seen that the summits of the Akropolis did not 
serve as temple sites, but rather the lower portion of the 
height. Thisis the more likely, seeing that Pausanias speaks 
of no one of these temples in particular as being on the 
summit. 


Paus. 3. xviii. 2-5. From the Akropolis toward the Alpion (see fig. 7): 
‘Going toward the so-called Alpion there is a "= temple of Athena Ophthal- 
mitis, They say that Lykourgos erected this after having been deprived of an 
eye by Alkandros, since the laws which he had made did not happen to please 
Alkandros. Having fled to this placeand being protected by the Lakedaimonians 
from losing his remaining eye, he for this reason built a temple to Athena Ophthal- 
mitis. Advancing from this place there isa 'hieron of Ammon. They tell the 
following things concerning '' Artemis Knagia. They say that Knageus,a native 
Spartan, marched with the Dioskouroi against Aphidna, and being taken captive in 
the battle and being sold in Krete, he served asa slave at a place where there was a 
hieron of Artemis belonging to the Kretans. In time, however, he escaped and 
came back with a maiden priestess carrying the statue. For this reason they say 
that they name it Artemis Knagia. But this Knageus appears to me to have 
arrived in Krete in some other way than as the Lakedaimonians say, since I don’t 
believe that there ever was a battle at Aphidna, inasmuch as Theseus was being 
retained at the time among the Thesprotians, and the Athenians were not in har- 
mony with him but rather inclined to favor Menestheus. Nor could one believe, 
even if the contest really did take place, that captives were taken from those who 
conquered, especially when the victory was a decisive one, so that Aphidna itself 
was taken. But enough of this discussion.” 


Both Bursian and Stein regard the Alpion as the name 
given to the easternmost summit of what I have considered 
to be the Akropolis. But they overlook the fact that Pau- 
sanias uses the expression, ws €7) ro “AAmior, on leaving the 
Chalkioikos, which can only mean ‘‘ towards,’ ‘‘in the 
direction of.’’ If Bursian and Stein are right, however, he 
could not have gone ‘‘in the direction of’? the Alpion with- 
out actually reaching it and ascending it immediately, the 
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two hills (if they are to be considered as two) being close 
together. If the Alpion be the northern hill, as I suppose it 
to be, the path now taken by Pausanias may have led N.E. 
through the narrow ravine to the south of it or else N.W. to 
its western extremity. In either case he would have gone 
as éxito “AAmiov. The latter, however, seems more likely, 
and it may be that these three temples were erected some- 
where on the line of the modern mule-path, which after leav- 
ing the Akropolis ridge meets another path from the 8.W. 
and then follows the ravine to the north of the Alpion until 
it reaches the low ground bordering on the Eurotas. These 
present paths, I take it, are very nearly on the exact sites of 
this road and the one already described as leading from the 
Theomelida to a probable gate in the city wall. The wall 
itself may have been led over the summit of the Alpion, 
where it is likely that no prominent edifice stood unless it 
was the hieron of Artemis Knagia. I agree with Nestorides 
in seeing an etymological connection between the surname of 
this goddess and the old stream Knakion (see p. 10), and 
with him I consider that stream to be the one flowing through 
the ravine to the north of és Issorion and my Alpion. 


Three roads are described as leading from the city of 
Sparta ; one to Amyklai, one to Therapne, and one toward 
Arkadia. The first was evidently a continuation of the 
Skias street ; the second, of the Apheta; and the third may 
have led from one of the western gates, probably that one 
near the Theomelida (¢/. fig. 5). The fact that they are 
spoken of and described in the above order might be regarded 
as favoring Nestorides’ theory concerning the direction of 
the Apheta and Skias street, were it not easily shown that 
Amyklai, being the most important suburb of Sparta, would 
naturally be described the first thing after the city itself. 
Moreover, the road to Fherapne could scarcely have been the 
prolongation of Nestorides’ Skias street, but must have left 
the city much farther to the south. On the road to Amyklai, 
the river Tiasa was crossed, near which was a hieron of the 
Charites. There seems to me no reason to doubt the identity 
of this Tiasa with the modern Magula, a copious stream 
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which must have flowed close to the city wall. The hieron 
of the Charites would then have been somewhere near the 
site of the present chapel of St. Nicholas, just across the 
modern bridge, near which, according to Nestorides, some 
relics of an ancient bridge were to be seen not very long ago. 
The road to Therapne, after passing a xoanon of Athena 
Alea (cf. Xen. Hell. 6, 5, 27) and a hieron of Zeus Plousios 
close to the bank, crossed the river and then followed the 
left bank southward, passing a temple of Asklepios Kotyleus 
and a hieron of Ares. Whether the river was crossed by 
bridge or by fording it is impossible to tell. It is again 
passed over by Pausanias on leaving Therapne and going 
toward Taygetos. On this road he first notices the Phoibaion 
with its temple of the Dioskouri. Nestorides has put this 
to the north of the Tiasa river; a mistake, I think, for in 
going west from it no river seems to be passed until the 
Phellia is reached. Nor is it necessary to regard the 
Phoibaion as having been very near the wall. The nocturnal 
ceremonies that took place there do not require the close 
neighborhood either of the city wall or of the Platanistas, 
as some have supposed. The ephebi also sacrificed to 
Achilles, at the hieron to the northwest of the city, just 
before the battle in the Platanistas (Paus. 3. xx, 8) ! 

Near the Phoibaion were the temple of Poseidon Gaiaochos 
and the Hippodrome (Xen. /7e//7. 6, 5, 30). The road shortly 
afterward joined the one leading to Amyklai, near a place 
salled Alesiai on the northern bank of the Phellia river. 
But it is beyond the scope of this article to follow it any 
further. On the road toward Arkadia was a statue of 
Athena Pareia; near it the hieron of Achilles already re- 
ferred to; and beyond this the tomb of Hippos. But here 
also we are getting beyond the limits of Sparta proper. I 
bring my essay to its close, fully realizing the fact that I have 
added but little certainty to our knowledge of Spartan topog- 
‘aphy. There are many disputed points (as many as before, 
no doubt) left for excavation, and excavation alone, to settle. 
It will not be necessary to discover much, in order to identify 
the hills and to decide on the direction of the avenues. But 
whether the ground will or will not yield us the definite 
information that is so eagerly expected, whether my views 
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shall be confirmed or proved incorrect by future discovery, 
my endeavor has been to present what I believe to be the 
most common-sense interpretation of Pausanias’ own lan- 


guage. It is Pausanias himself whose reputation as a topog- 
rapher is chiefly at stake ! 


E. Crossy. 


SPARTA, 
January, 1893. 


THE NEATHERD IN THE ART OF THE MYCEN HAN 
PERIOD. 


The picture of the bull on the palace walls of Tiryns, that 
earliest of European frescoes, has been regarded with such 
attention, because of its historical importance, that several 
theories have arisen with respect to its obscure meaning. 
More recently, also, other instances, where the same group of 
a man and a bull is represented, have been collected and care- 
fully compared. The first explanation of the bull of Tiryns 
was offered by Schliemann and Fabricius in editing the dis- 
coveries of that site. Being especially alive to every point 
where their finds could touch the epos, they connected the 
Homeric acrobat of Iliad xv. 679, who leaps from one run- 
ning horse to another, with the man of Tiryns over his bull 
(Fig. 8). F. Marks gives in the Jahrbuch (1889, p. 119) of the 
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German Institute, another explanation. On a silver coin of 
Katane he finds a delineation of a river deity under the form 
of a man-headed bull. A satyr running above the animal 
makes the resemblance still closer; and he, therefore, con- 
cludes that the bull of Tirynsisa river god. M. Mayer thinks 
we have in the Tiryns fresco an instance of tavpoxaSapua, 
a sort of Thessalian bullfight. The sport was exhibited at 
Rome by Claudius. Thessalian horsemen chased the bulls 
about the circus, and springing upon them when they were 
374 
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tired, dragged them to the ground by their horns. All of 
these explanations have, however, failed to find confirmation 
in more recent finds and generalizations concerning Mycenzan 
art. These tend to show that neither religious rites nor 
pastimes were so developed in that warlike age as to permit 
of adorning a palace wall with a representation taken from 
the sphere of either. 

The picture of Tiryns is now regarded as more thoroughly 
genre than was at first supposed. The man over the bull is 
not a sylvan deity nor a professional acrobat. He is merely 
an oxherd. .According to Schuchhardt (Schliemann’s Aus- 
grab. p. 148) we see in him ‘‘nureinen gew6hnlichen Menschen 
der das Thier zu bindigen sucht.’’ If a parallel must be 
found to him in early Greek literature, it would be Philoitios, 
the loyal neatherd of the Odyssey ; or, to travel down to the 
literary revival of stock-raising under Theocritus and Vergil, 
we should encounter the sentimental herdsmen Daplnis and 
Alphesibceus. The man who seizes the bull’s horn, in the 
picture at Tiryns, is trying to hold the bull as it breaks away 
from him in frantic terror. He seeks to put into practice 
the proverbial, ‘‘ master of the horns is master of the steer.’’ 

Some of the decorative wall painting at Tiryns, as is well 
known, contained Egyptian glass; and on the ceiling at 
Orchomenos was also painted a thoroughly Egyptian motive. 
Moreover, the scenes on the dagger blades from Mykenai re- 
mind us strongly of the same source. Schuchhardt from the 
data then in his possession, naturally, did not recognize that 
the same was true of the fresco of the bull; but contented 
himself with saying, on p. 358: ‘‘Den lebhaften Verkehr 
mit Aegypten beweisen . . . das Muster der Decke von 
Orchomenos und der Wandmalerei von Tiryns.’’ The Eng- 
lish translation of this passage, p. 317, carelessly renders this: 
—‘‘ that there was an active trade with Egypt is proved by 

the pattern on the ceiling at Orchomenos and the fresco 
from Tiryns.”** What was, indeed, a lucky mistake in the 
translation brought the English version nearer to the truth 
than the original. This it is our aim to show by the sub- 
joined illustrations. 

That the picture of Tiryns represents an herdsman, and 
that it is an Egyptian subject, can be proved by comparing it 
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with a picture of a very much earlier age from the Nile valley. 
It is at Gizeh in a tomb belonging to the fourth dynasty, and 
is reproduced (Fig. 9) from Lepsius’ Denkmdler (Abdth. ii. 
Bd. iii. 14 b.). A number of oxherds make ready to slay an 
enormous steer and offer him to the ka of the tomb-owner. 
The steer makes little resistance. Only his outstretched 
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tongue gives evidence of previous struggles. Two men have 
hold of his horns. One of them even seems to have clam- 
bered up so as to sit astride of his head. Others have thrown, 
or anon will throw themselves, upon his feet, and even his 
tail is not free to move. The Egyptian Delta was perhaps 
too level to allow of netting a runaway steer; and, conse- 
quently, in order to catch him without doing him serious 
injury, the herdsmen close around and fall upon him from 
all quarters. A somewhat similar struggle with a bull is, 
perhaps, going on in Fig. 10, taken from Prisse d’ Avennes 


Fra. 10. 


(Mon. Egyptiens, Pl. xi. 3); but so much of the scene is 
wanting that the evidence it gives on this poi is of but little 
value. 

In the Egyptian, as well as in the Tirynthian wall painting, 
an oxherd appears to stand upon the back of the bull. This 
is probably the feature which has been most misleading about 
the picture. Thus, Tsountas, in his article (Eg. ‘Apy., 1889, o. 
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159), describing the herds and herdsmen on the gold cups of 
Vapheio, cannot see how the man represented as falling from 
the bull’s back came to be there, for he is well aware that no 
one in seeking to stop a bull leaps upon his back. 

Miss Sellers on p. 351 of her translation of Schuchhardt 
says, speaking the last word on the subject: ‘‘ It is still diffi- 
cult to say whether the curious position of the man on the 
back of the bull is due to lack of skill on the part of the artist 
who, unable to depict two objects side by side, places one 
above the other; or whether a feature of the hunt was to 
jump on the back of the bull.’ But, unfortunately, on 
weighing the question further she considers the second and 
erroneous supposition the more probable. The artist is 
merely employing a very usual convention in Egyptian wall 
painting. He places the figures in the background above the 
others. An exaggerated case will show how he works. Take 


oD 
for example the Egyptian vintage scene, Fig. 11, also from 


Gizeh and from Lepsius (2d. iii. 53 b). The five men who 
twist the ends of the bag, in reality, all have their feet on the 
ground. Yet, to a person unused to the conventions of 
Egyptian art, they appear to be supported by two of their 
own number by as difficult a feat as gymnasts perform when 
they stand, some on the shoulders of the others, to make a 
pyramid. 

In the Egyptian and Tirynthian pictures we have plains, 
butin the reliefs on the Vapheio cups, Fig. 12, rugged scenery 
enters. The bulls themselves seem, also, of a sterner sort. 
In their mountainous pastures, instead of being run down 
and caught, when tired, the wilder bulls could, doubtless, be 
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caught more easily by a net. They were driven through 
some narrow place and entangled in the meshes of a net 
stretched from tree to tree. The highlands of Syria and 
Assyria must have known this contrivance. Jerusalem has 
seen if used, when [Isaiah can tell her (li. 20): ‘‘Thy sons 
have fainted, they lie at the head of all the streets, as a wild 
bull ina net.’”? In another scene on the same Vapheio cup, 
we see two men who have tried to lead a bull by the horns. 
As in the Odyssey iii. 439, Bodv Sayérnv nepawv Srparios nat 
dios Exéppwv ; but the angry bull is too quick for them. 
The one he hurls to the left, and, dashing onward, carries the 
other upon his horns. His would-be captors are evidently 
the same class of men that we have already seen at Gizeh and 


at Tiryns, that is to say, they are neatherds. On certain 
engraved gems of the period of Mykenai, which represent a 
figure running or hovering above some animal, we have the 
same herdsmen again (Eg. ‘Apy., 188872., 19, 34 and 35), only 
more awkwardly and imperfectly made. It may be con- 
cluded, perhaps, from these representations of cattle on their 
art works, that the Mykenai folk enjoyed more the eating of 
kine than the drinking of wine. The bull picture at Tiryns 
was probably intended to show the good cheer found in the 
palace, when a bull like that was slain and served to the 
retainers. On the Vapheio cups, contrary to expectation, we 
find no drinking scenes, as on Greek vases of the classic 
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period ; but, curiously enough, instead of them the herds- 
man and his cattle. Even in later times, men’s appetite for 
fat oxen was marvellously strong. Despite the sternest 
warning the followers of Odysseus could not be prevented 
from falling upon the oxen of the Sun. 

It is generally conceded that there were but two original 
schools of art before the rise of Greece, namely, Egypt and 
Assyria. In consequence of this, all the early works of art 
from other countries are a mingling of Egypt and Assyria in 
different proportions, tinged with a third and local element. 
It would be interesting to trace these three influences at work 
in the Tiryns painting and the Vapheio cup. In style these 
two works of the period of Mykenai are not closely alike. The 
Tiryns picture seems more allied in technique to the wall 
paintings of Egypt. The rigid profile, as well as the conven- 
tion of placing the man abeve the bull instead of beside him, 
are Egyptian characteristics. The absence of background 
and the lack of muscular development in the Tiryns picture, 
come likewise from the same source. In the Vapheio cups 
the decoration is of repowssé metal work. As such it would 
remind us of the metal work in Solomon’s temple and on the 
Balawat gates. The background in these cups is represented 
as rough or mountainous. This is very rarely seen in 
Egyptian paintings, but is of frequent occurrence on As- 
syrian reliefs. The close study of nature shown in the forms 
of the plantsand animals, and the strong muscular develop- 
ment in the figures of the latter, are traits which belong more 
to the art of the Euphrates valley than to the Nile. <A third 
influence at work at Tiryns and Vapheio is, naturally, the local 
one. One of its effects is shown in the choice of subject. The 
ox was, as we have noticed before, especially dear to the 
Mycenzan people. Another indigenous feature is the dress 
of the men, which finds but little parallel in Egypt or Assyria. 
The native fondness for bitter and stubbornly equal strife is 
also remarkable. Single combat of man against bull, as is 
shown at Tiryns, is in striking contrast to the Gizeh picture 
where some half-dozen herdsmen attack the steer. In this 
early Europe a new spirit of fairness and moral symmetry is 
infused into the imported Oriental art. We can sympathize 
with the neatherds quite as well as with their charges. <A 
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similar relation between the men and the animals is found in 
the lion hunt on the dagger blade found at Mykenai. In this 
picture, one of the hunters lies dead ; but in the royal hunts 
of Egypt and Assyria the game only is slain. The warriors 
who dwelt at Tiryns loved to see the “danger of equal com- 
bat. In decorating their habitations, the artist, although 
trained in Oriental methods and subjects, was yet encouraged 
to lend his work a spirit and a vigor quite autochthonous. 


GEORGE B. Hussey. 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA, 
August, 1893. 


FASTIGIUM. 
IN PLINY, N. H. xXxv. 152. 


Mr. Carleton L. Brownson in his article on archaic pedi- 
ment reliefs from the Akropolis (p. 28, ff. above) quotes Pliny, 
N. H. xxxv. (12, 45,) 152, insupport of his theory of the evo- 
lution of pediment sculpture. Although Mr. Brownson quotes 
the passage (p. 34) it may be as well to repeat it here: ‘* Buta- 
dis inventum est rubricam addere aut ex rubra creta fingere, 
primusque personas tegularum extremis imbricibus in- 
posuit, que inter initia prostypa vocavit, postea idem ectypa 
fecit. hine et fastigia templorum orta.’’ Mr. Brownson 
remarks: ‘ Fastigia may from the whole connection and 
the Latin mean ‘pediments.’ Here then we have stated ap- 
proximately the conclusion which seems at least probable on 
other grounds, namely, that the tympanum of the pediment 
was originally filled with a group in terracotta, beyond doubt 
painted and in bas-relief.’? Although Pliny’s words are not 
of vital importance to Mr. Brownson’s argument, they seem 
to deserve a brief discussion quite irrespective of the applica- 
tion made of them. 

So far as there is any doubt as to the meaning of this pas- 
sage, it lies in the words prostypa, ectypa, and fastigia. I 
am unable to find any passage in which prostypa and ectypa 
are set side by side in such a way as to show just how they 
differ. The difference usually assumed is that assumed by 
Mr. Brownson, namely, that between low relief and high 
relief. Iwould suggest the possibility that prostypa may be 
(high or low) reliefs of the ordinary kind with a background, 
while ectypa may perhaps be reliefs without background, if 
such an expression is admissible—such works, for instance, as 
the well-known terracottas in the British Museum represent- 
ing Perseus and Bellerophon.’ Such reliefs ¢@ jour might 


'MILLINGEN, Anc. uned. Mon. ii., pl. 2,3; MitLLER-WIESELER, Denkméler, I. 
xiv. 51, 52. Discussed in the Am. Jour. of Arch. iii. (1887), p. 33 f. See also 
OvERBECE, Plastik, 3d Ed., i. p. 161 ff. 
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properly be called ¢xtvza; there is, however, so far as I 
know, too little evidence available to make further discus- 
sion of any value. 

With /astigia the case is different. The word fastigium 
is by no means rare, and its general meaning of roof, or more 
properly gable, is well known, but Mr. Brownson wishes to 
render it pediment group, which is rather different. It is, of 
course, absurd to suppose that the invention of terracotta 
reliefs is regarded by Pliny as the cause of triangular gables 
or of sloping roofs ; that is, of fastigia in the ordinary signifi- 
cation of the word. The reference must obviously be to some 
part of the adornment of the sloping roof or gable, that is, to 
the cornices, the pediment groups, or the acroteria. We may 
therefore leave out of account all passages in which fastigium 
is used to designate a slope’ or merely the top of a building.’ 
The exact meaning of the word, and the possible applications 
of it to architectural members or ornaments not covered by 
the exact meaning, can be learned only by an examination of 
those passages in which the word is used in an architectural 
sense. Most of these passages are in Vitruvius.* 

Vitruvius (iii. 4, 12, p. 81), says: ‘‘ tympani autem quod est 
in fastigio altitudo sic est facienda uti frons coronz ab extre- 
mis cymatiis tota dimetiatur in partes novem et ex eis una 
pars in medio cacumine tympani constituatur, dum contra 
epistylia columnarumque hypotrachelia ad perpendiculum 
respondeat. coronzeque supra equaliter imis preter simas 
sunt conlocande. insuper coronas sime, quas Greci 
éxautidas dicunt, faciend# sunt, altiores octava parte co- 


g., Virruv., vir. 6 (5), 3; 7 (6), 6; v. 9, 7. 

g., Surton., Aug. 94. Ovin., Met. i. 373f. Many other examples might be 
mentioned to no purpose. Ovip., Met. xv. 670 ff. ‘‘ In serpente deus praenuntia 
sibila misit, | adventuque suo signumque arasque foresque | marmoreumque 
solum fastigiaque aurea movit” is not to be taken literally. The fastigia aurea is 
the top of the temple, opposed to marmoreum solum. 

*T give a list of the passages in which Vitruvius uses fustigium, but shall discuss 
only those that seem to me of importance. The pages cited are those of the edi- 
tion of Rose and Miiller-Stribing: ii. 1, 3, p. 34; iii. 1, 2, p. 69; iii. 2, 5, p. 
71; iii. 4, 12, pp. 81, 82; iv. 2, 2, p. 88; iv. 2, 5, p. 90; iv. 3, 6, p. 93; 
iv. 7, 5, p. 100; v. 1, 10, p. 107; v. 8, 1, p. 119; v. 9, 7, p. 124; vii. 1, 3, p. 163 ; 
vii. 1, 6, p. 164; vii. 1, 7, p. 165; vii. 5, 2, p. 172; vii., 5, 3, p. 178; vii. 5, 
5, p. 174; vii. 5, 6, p. 174; viii. 6, 3, p. 206; viii. 7, 3, p. 207; viii. 7, 6, p. 209; 
x. 19, 6, p. 274. 
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ronarum altitudinis, acroteria angularia tam alta quan- 
tum est tympanum medium, mediana altiora octava parte 
quam angularia. 13. Membra omnia quz supra capitula 
columnarum sunt futura, id est, epistylia zophore co- 
tympana fastigia acroteria inclinanda sunt,” etc. ‘* The 
height of the tympanum which isin the fastigium should 
be so made that,’ ete. ‘‘The corner acroteria [should be 
made] as high as is the middle of the tympanum, the middle 
ones higher by one-eighth than the corner ones. All the 
members above the capitals of the columns, ¢. e., epistyles, 
friezes, cornices, tympana, fastigia, and acroteria, should be 
inclined,’ e¢e. Here the tympanum is spoken of as in the 
Jastigium. The fastigiuwm must then be regarded either as 
the whole of which the tympanum forms a part, or as some- 
thing in which the tympanum is contained, or by which it is 
surrounded, that is to say, either as the whole gable or as the 
projecting lines (cornices) by which the tympanum is defined 
andshutin. But atthe end of the passage, epistyles, friezes, 
cornices, tympana, fastigia, and acroteria are mentioned as 
the members above the capitals of the columns, and the order 
in which they are mentioned shows that they are counted 
from the columns upward. The fastigia here come between 
the tympana and the acroteria. Here, then, fastigium can be 
nothing else than the projecting front of the roof, 7. e., the 
oblique cornices. As this meaning is one of the two possi- 
bilities in the beginning of the passage, we may safely assume 
that in the whole of this passage /astigium denotes the 
oblique cornices. 

The same result is obtained from two other passages. The 
first is iv. 2, 2, p. 88: ‘‘ideo quod antiqui fabri quodam in 
loco zedificantes, cum ita ab interioribus parietibus ad ex- 
tremas partes tigna prominentia habuissent conlocata, inter 
tigna struxerunt supraque coronas et fastigia venustiore 
specie fabrilibus operibus ornaverunt ’’——‘‘ they adorned the 
cornices and fastigia with artificers’ works.’? That the cor- 
nices (coronze) and fastigia are thus spoken of in one breath 
as being adorned in the same way shows that they must be 
similar one to the other. The second passage is iv. 2, 5, p. 
90, etiamque antiqui non probaverunt neque instituerunt in 
fastigiis mutulos aut denticulos fieri sed puras coronas, ideo 
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quod nec cantherii nec asseres contra fastigiorum frontes dis- 
tribuuntur nec possunt prominere, sed ad stillicidia pro- 
clinati conlocantur.”? ‘‘The ancients did not sanction or 
teach that mutules or dentils be made in the fastigia, but 
plain cornices, because neither the rafters nor the laths are 
arranged transversely to the fronts of the fastigia, and can- 
not project, but are placed sloping for the sake of the rain.”’ 
This can apply only to the oblique cornices, for the horizontal 
cornice’ frequently has dentils. Indeed, the rule laid down 
by the ‘‘ancients’’ of Vitruvius was not carefully observed, 
as dentils under the oblique cornices also occur (e. g., in the 
temple at Priene). 

Vitruvius says in iv. 7, 5, p. 100, ‘“‘supra trabes et supra 
parietes traiecture mutulorum parte altitudinis column 
proiciantur, item in eorum frontibus antepagmenta figantur, 
supraque ea tympanum fastigii structum seu de materia con- 
locetur, supraque id fastigium columen cantherii templa ita 
sunt conlocanda,’’ e¢e. Here the ‘“‘*tympanum fastigii”’ is 
equivalent to ‘‘tympanum quod est in fastigio’’ above, and 
the last words are to be rendered ‘‘and above that the 
Jastigium, the peak, the rafters, and the purlins should be 
so placed,’’ efc., the word id after swpra not being in agree- 
ment with fastigium, but referring back to tympanum. 

When Vitruvius uses the word fastigium in a technical 
sense, and uses it accurately, he means the oblique cornice 
(including the sima) of a pediment. Inits more general sense 
the word means, as everyone knows, gable, roof, and top. 
From which of these uses does Pliny’s expression, ‘ hinc et 


§ Incidentally these passages show how Vitruvius uses the word corona. In iii. 
coronzque 


‘ 


4, 12, *‘ frons corone” is evidently the horizontal cornice, below in 
supra cequalitur imis preter simas,” ‘‘insuper coronas . . altiores octava parte 
coronarum altitudinis,” the oblique cornice exclusive of the sima is evidently re- 
ferred to by corona, while in 13,‘‘ zophore corons tympana fastigia, the corone 
are again the horizontal cornices. Soin iv. 2,2,the corene appear to be the horizon- 
tal cornices, while in iv. 2, 5, the pure corone are distinctly said to be tn fastigiis. 
In iv. 3, 6, p. 93, ‘‘reliqua omnia (7. ¢., all above the metopes of a Doric temple), 
tympana sime corone, quemadmodum supra scriptum est in ionicis ita perfici- 
antur,” the fastigia are not mentioned at all, probably because sim@e and corone 
are mentioned, and sima@ + corona = fastigia. It seems that corona denotes a 
cornice without sima. The horizontal cornice has no sima, and thus is called 
corona, war’ éSoxiv, the term corona being applied to the oblique cornices only 
when the sima is to be expressly or by implication excluded. 
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fastigia templorum orta,”’ derive its meaning? Pliny has just 
been describing the beginnings of terracotta relief work. 
Let us see what terracottas are known which can be con- 
nected with /astigia in any sense. Beginning with those 
mentioned by ancient writers we find that Vitruvius, in 
describing a class of temples called barycephale, says (iii. 
2, 5, p. 71), ‘‘ornanturque signis fictilibus aut zreis inauratis 
earum fastigia tuscanico more, uti est ad Cireum Maximum 
Cereris et Herculis Pompeiani, item Capitolii,’’ ‘‘and their 
Jastigia are adorned with figures of terracotta or gilded 
bronze in the Tuscan fashion as is that near the Circus 
Maximus of Ceres and of Hercules at Pompeii, likewise of the 
Capitolium.’”’ Pliny, N. H. xxxv. 12, 157, ‘‘fictilis in fastigio 
templi eius (se., lovis) quadrigas,’”’ and xxviii. 2, 16, *‘ cumin 
fastigium eiusdem delubri preparate quadrigz fictiles in 
fornace crevissent,’’ refers to the adornment of the Capitolium 
in Tarquin’s time. Livy (xxix. 38) tells us that the terra- 
cotta quadriga was afterward replaced by a quadriga of gilt 
bronze, to which Vitruvius doubtless refers. This chariot 
stood, not in the pediment, but on the top of the gable, the 
central acroterium of the temple.“ Statues in fastigio may, 
then, be acroteria, not pediment statues. So when Pliny 
(xxxvi. 5, 13) says, in speaking of Bupalos and Athenis, 
‘*Rome eorum signa sunt in Palatina ede Apollinis in fastigio 
et omnibus fere quas fecit divos Augustus,’’ he can hardly 
intend to say that there were enough pediment groups of just 
the right size by Bupalos and Athenis to furnish ‘* nearly all” 
the temples built by Augustus. Acroteria are not necessarily 
so accurately fitted to the size of the building they adorn. 
Pliny (xxxv. 12, 158) says ‘‘|fictilia] fastigia quidem tem- 
plorum etiam in urbe crebra et municipiis, mira celatura et 
arte suique firmitate sanctiora auro, certe innocentiora,’’ and 
again (xxxvi. 2, 6) ‘‘ tacuere tantas molis in privatam domum 
trahi preter fictilia deorum fastigia.”” What are these 
‘*fictilia fastigia’’? We have seen that statues in fastigio 
are acroteria according to Pliny’s usage. Can the word /fas- 
tigium alone be used to denote a figure standing above the 
* This is plainly to be seen in the phototype of the relief from the arch of 


Marcus Aurelius, Brunn, Denkmiler, No. 269, cf. also Lanctani, Pagan and 
Christian Rome, p. 90. The upper part of Lanciani’s plate is indistinct. 
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pediment? I know of but one instance of a translation of 
Fastigium into Greek, and in that instance it is rendered by 
axpwrnpiv, Suetonius( Div. Jul. 81) says, ‘‘Calpurnia uxor 
imaginata est conlabi fastigium domus maritumque in gremio 
suo confodi.’’ Plutarch (C@s. 63 [738] ) tells that Cesar 
awoke and found Calpurnia talking in her sleep, apparently 
dreaming that she held him murdered i in her arms. ‘‘ 01 6é ov 
Pact TH yuvaint TAUTHY yevéoSa ala nv yap Tt 
Ti) Kaioapos oinia 1 Poe olov uC nai Oeuvotnti 
Bovkns ws Aifiios TOUTO 
0 vap Kaknovpvia Seacapévy KaTappny VO MEV OV é00&€ moTvi- 
a&oSat nat danpverv.”") Ttmay be that axpwrnpror is improp- 
erly used by Plutarch, but that is hardly probable. It is far 
more likely that @pwr7piov here denotes the free standing 
figure on the top of the roof and that fastigiwm in Suetonius 
is equivalent to signum in fastigio in some of the passages 
of Pliny. When Livy (xl. 2) says ‘‘[{atrox tempestas] fas- 
tigia aliquot templorum a culminibus abrupta foede dissi- 
pavit,’’ it is hardly possible that the fastigia should be 
anything else than figures standing exposed to all the fury of 
the wind. Such figures standing in culminibus are none 
other than acroteria. When the word fastigium is applied 
to sculpture it designates, then, not pediment-groups but 
acroteria. 

In recent years many terracotta fragments have been 
found, notably at Selinous and Olympia, which served as 
sheathings for cornices and the like." It ,is possible that 
Pliny’s words, ‘‘ hine et fastigia templorum orta,’’ may refer 
to such terracottas, the word fastigiuwm being then used in 
the strict architectural sense of Vitruvius. This is, however, 
improbable, for Pliny has been discussing reliefs which, being 
at the ends of the roof tiles, projected above the edge of the 
roof. Now the terracotta sheathings are, as a rule, not 


7 There can be no doubt that Plutarch uses axpwrfpiov as a translation of fas- 
tigium. C1c., Philippic, ii. 43, 110, says, ‘‘ quem is (se., Caesar) maiorem honorem 
consecutus erat quam ut haberet pulvinar, simulacrum, fastigium, flaminem ?” Cf. 
Fiorvs, ii. 13, 91, ‘omnes unum in principem congesti honores: circa templa 
imagines . . . fastigium in domo,” etc. 

DORPFELD. GRAEBER, BORRMANN, and Hinundvierzigstes Winckel- 
manns program, Berlin, 1881, ¢f. BéTTIcHER, Olympia, p. 196 ff. See Mr. 
Brownson’s remarks, p. 30 f. 
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reliefs, and do not project above the roof. They cannot in 
any way be regarded as a development from the reliefs of 
Butades. On the other hand, acroteria stand to the front 
of a temple in a somewhat similar relation to that occupied 
by the reliefs of Butades to the side. They might, at any 
rate, be regarded as a development from those reliefs. It 
would seem, therefore, that Pliny refers, in the words cited, 
to acroteria.° 

My conclusion, if correct, does not go far to invalidate Mr. 
Brownson’s general results, for the passage from Pliny was 
far from being one of his main arguments. I cannot, how- 
ever, refrain from suggesting that if terracotta pediment- 
reliefs were ever in vogue, it seems strange that no recogniz- 
able fragments of them have survived ; for terracotta, though 
fragile, is exceptionally durable, and is not exposed to the 
dangers of the lime-kiln, the smelting-pot, or the forge, as 
are other materials employed for sculpture and the like. 
But my purpose is not to attack Mr. Brownson’s conclusions, 
but to explain Pliny’s use of fastigium. 


N. Fow er. 
Austin, TEXAS, 
May, 1893. 


*Cicero de Orat. iii. 46, 180. ‘‘ Capitolii fastigium illud, et ceterarum 
zedium, non venustas sed necessitas ipsa fabricata est. Nam cum esset habita 
ratio, quemadmodum ex utraque tecti parte aqua delaberetur, utilitatem templi 
fastigii dignitas consecuta est ; ut etiamsi in czlo statueretur, ubi imber esse non 
posset, nullam sine fastigio dignitatem habiturum esse videatur ” refers not to the 
pediment sculptures especially, but to the entire gable with all its wealth of color 
and gilding. At the same time the slope of the roof is prominent in his mind. 
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PAPERS OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 
STUDIES AT ATHENS. 


EXCAVATIONS IN THE THEATRE AT SICYON 
IN 1891. 
[PLATE XIII.] 

In the ‘‘ General Report of the Excavations” at Sicyon by 
Mr. MeMurtry,’ under the sub-heading, ‘‘ The Orchestra,”’ 
some description is given of ‘‘an elaborate drainage-system ”’ 
in the theatre. In my ‘‘Supplementary Report,”’ Zdid., 
p. 25, mention is made of the ‘‘ so-called vrovouos”’ and of 
the uncertainty as to ‘‘ whether it served as reservoir, drain, 
or for some other purpose,”’ an uncertainty which it was at 
that time impossible to dispel. 

At the suggestion of Professor Merriam, Dr. Charles Wald- 
stein, Director of the School, procured for me from the Greek 
authorities permission to resume work at the theatre of Sicyon. 
The excavations were carried on between July 27 and August 
4, 1891, having as their object the solution of the problem of 
the theatre’s subterranean structure. The results obtained 
are as follows: 

The dzovoyos, or underground passage, in its main extent 
begins at a point between the walls # and JD, in the plan 
annexed to the above mentioned reports (see also the 
accompanying PLAN of vertical and horizontal section p. 389) 
about 1.80 m. from #. It is cut down straight through the 
crust of native rock to the clay which lies below, its depth 
being about 2.25 m. or a trifle more. Its width here is about 
.56m. Ata depth of 1.60 m. below the upper surface of the 
native rock, and 1.25 m. below the shelf cut for the reception 
of the cover-stones, appears the mouth of a tunnel, which is 
of equal breadth with the Jzovoyos and is now almost entirely 


1 Am. Jour. of Arch., v. p. 267 ff. and Papers of the Am. School at Athens, v. 
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choked with a deposit of dark-red earth ; this tunnel continues 
the vzovouos to an unknown distance into the rocks beyond 
E. The deposit of earth washed into the bzovouos did not 
equal the full height of the tunnel, so that a small opening 
was visible at the end of the main vzovopnos before the work- 
men began digging. Removal of the earth to the distance 
of about one metre in the tunnel, and probing of the small un- 
filled space with a long crowbar, did not enable us to reach the 
end, nor could anything be well made out with torches in so 
narrow an opening. The workman chiefly occupied here as- 
sured me that he saw ‘‘rats as large as cats”? (wov Tinta peyada 
’gav yatais)in this hole. So far as can be conjectured, for 
further excavation here was out of the question at the time, 
this continuation of the do vouos debouches in one of the old 
subterranean waterways of the plateau. From the point 
above mentioned, between # and D to B (on the PLAN) the 
contents of the vzovoyuos, from the depth of about 1.25 m. 
to that of about 1.90 m., were found to be dark-red soil, 
such as covered the orchestra and other portions of the 
theatre before excavations were undertaken; from the 
depth of about 1.90 m. to that of about 2.30 m. was found 
a deposit of similar soil interspersed with bits of native rock, 
earthenware, and cement(?). Below this the white clay 
begins to appear. From the point between # and D to and 
just beyond B the dzxovouos was carefully covered with 
slabs of soft native conglomerate, which had been quarried 
apparently in cutting out portions of the stage-structure. 
This covering had been laid originally with a whitish cement, 
as was evident from that found under the edges of the slabs 
raised between # and D. As weadvanced toward the orches- 
tra, we found the native rock becoming much more friable, 
passing almost imperceptibly into the native white clay at 
the place marked in the plan as ‘‘excavated below the level 
of orchestra.’’ The deceptive appearance of this crumbling 
rock, which cracks both horizontally and vertically and in 
small blocks, misled me into speaking of it in my previous 
report as ‘‘ what seemed to be a pavement of rough mosaic- 
work.”’ 


There is a rough arching of the roof. 


*The mouth of the tunnel is not square. 
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Between B and Aa noteworthy structure was brought to 
light. Just in front of and below theslab of conglomerate 
(about .20 m. thick), which covers the dzo0vomos to the door- 
way of the wall B, was found lying across the vzovopos a 
large block of soft yellowish native stone, which had evidently 
sunk to the slanting position in which it was found owing to 
the fact that it had originally been placed with its ends rest- 
ing directly upon the crumbling rock on either side of the 
dxovouos. From the tenia upon the inner face of this 
block (reckoning from the orchestra), it had evidently been 
taken from the epistyle of some building. Its dimensions 
(it appeared to have been broken at the ends) were about 
1.19 to 1.25 m. x .37m. x .39 m.* Below it descended in 
the direction of the orchestra, occupying the entire breadth 
of the dzovomos (about .69 m.), a flight of five steps of soft 
stone, their ends supported not by the native rock, which is 
here too soft to admit of such construction, but by a neatly 
laid facing of stone blocks, which sheathe the sides of the 
dzovouos from this point on through the soft rock and the 
subsequent white clay of the orchestra. The two uppermost 
steps (leaving out of account the displaced block previously 
described, which from its position was evidently the original 
top step of the flight) are cut out of a single block, which ex- 
hibits at the upper edge of its inner face the tenia and two 
regulz and a half of a Doric epistyle. Measured from with- 
out, the height of the steps of this stairway varies from about 
.162m. to about .295 m., and their horizontal depth from 
about .25 m. to about .295m. The form of the steps ap- 
pears in reverse from the under side of the stairway, as in the 
case of wooden steps. Between the under surface of the 
lowest step-block and the bottom of the vz0vopos, which is 
here floored with slabs of stone, a clear space about .53 m. in 
height intervenes, sufficient to allow the passage of a con- 
siderable quantity of water. The flooring just mentioned be- 
gins at a point about .25 m. back (from the orchestra) of a 
plummet dropped from the inner face of the architrave-block in 
which are cut the two upper steps asabovedescribed. Directly 


3It was dislodged from its position to facilitate excavation and now lies within 
the irdvouoc, a short distance back of the stairway. 
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below the outer face (7. e., the face toward the orchestra) of the 
middle block of the marble surbase of A‘ the appearance of 
the flooring of the vzovouos, changes. From this point for a 
considerable distance, apparently as far as the central tank, 
to be described below, the flooring consists of slabs of stone, 
slightly hollowed and coated with cement, evidently to facili- 
tate the passage of water. The dzovoyos, the stone facings of 
which have fallen in somewhat in the orchestra forward of 
the marble surbase, was not completely excavated between 
A and A A; but in the line of the latter structure it was 
cleared to the bottom, showing the stone flooring there ata 
depth, in the deepest part of its hollow, of about 1.85 m. 
from the level of the top of the stone side-facings. These are 
here in good repair, and the rough double line of A J in its 
present condition slightly overlaps them at their upper ex- 
terior edge on either side of the txovopuos, As the stones of 
which A A is built are set in the soil of the orchestra much 
deeper than the top of the dzovomos, there is evidently no 
original structural connection between A A and the dzovopos, 
a point of some importance. In regard to A A I have noth- 
ing further to add to the conjecture expressed in Note 9 of 
the ‘‘ General Report,’’ which, so far as I ean judge, is en- 
tirely correct. It may be added here that the most carefully 
constructed portion of the facing of the bzovouos is found 
directly below the slab which supports the marble surbase of 
A. It may be described as follows: Two facing-stones, 
almost exactly corresponding in relative position to two 
others on the other side of the dzovopmos, fill the space from 
top to bottom. The height of the upper stones is 1.065 m. 
(north side) and 1.055 m. (south side), of the lower about .78 m. 
(north side) and .805 (south side); while the length of the 
upper is .795 (north side) and .805m. (south side), and that of 
the lower about 1.10 m. (north side) and 1.09 m. (south side). 
No cement appears in the joints. The surface of the stone is 
dressed even, but not smoothed. In the vzovomos, between A 
and # A were found, besides fallen blocks from the facing, a 
large block, which from its shape and dimensions appeared to 
4This block in spanning the iévouoce is supported by a slab of conglomerate 


about .24 m. in thickness and about .76 m. in horizontal depth. This is over 
lapped in front about .21 m. by the superincumbent marble. 
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have been taken from the avadrpupara, although I was not 
able to make sure of its original position ; a mutilated Ionic 
capital of soft native stone; and a beautiful fragment of a 
marble lonic capital, a volute with calyx-moulding behind. 
The few copper coins found in this part of the vzdvopos 
were too much corroded to be identified, although one, found 
near the rear end of the main tbzo0vouo0s, was unmistakably 
Sicyonian.* One or two small common terracotta lamps were 
found under the bottom of the stairway. The dzdvopos en- 
larges at the centre of the orchestra‘in the form of a tank,’ 
about 1.30 m. square and apparently of the same depth. It 
seems not to have been floored with stone but with the native 
white clay. A portion of the shaft of a Dorie column 
(1.26 m. in height), standing at the southwest corner, seems 
to have served to support the stone cover, which was badly 
broken, but, so far as could be ascertained, originally closed 
the tank completely. Immediately under this cover were 
found fifty or more small rough terracotta lamps, some of 
which had evidently been used, and a number of thin lustre- 
less terracotta bowls, several of which contained lamps. 
How and when this closely packed mass of lamps and bowls 
came to be deposited here (evidently after the tank had been 
filled with earth) isa problem of which I can offer no solution. 
Upon what appeared to be the bottom*® of the tank lay a 
block of soft native stone, showing upon its upper surface (as 
it lay) two triglyphs, and having an irregular square hol- 
lowed in the middle of the undecorated metope. At each 
inner angle (toward the stage-structure) the tank is met by 
a shallow superficial gutter (inaccurately indicated but not 
lettered on the earlier PLAN), constructed of grooved blocks 
of stone coated with cement. These gutters run from a 
structure on each side of the orchestra consisting of a large 
block of stone laid in cement, immediately beyond and nearly 


5T managed to make out = I and the well-known emblem of the dove. 
§ Dr. Young’s more accurate measurements are as follows : 
Breadth : west end, 1.315 m.; centre, 1.30 m. ; east end, 1.285 m. 
Length : north side, 1.30 m.; south side, 1.425 m. 
7 The iévouog is about .62 m. broad at top .785 m. at bottom, where it meets the 
tank. 
§ That it was not the original bottom was subsequently ascertained. 
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continuous with the extremities of the semicircular conduit 
which runs below the seats of the cavea. 


Ends of Semicircular Conduit ana 
Attar (?) Bases 


Fig. 14. 


One of the large stones is badly indicated in the earlier 
PLAN at X. The gutter stops within about .39 m. of it.’ 
The block itself is cut in the form of a double step, the 
lower portion .38 m. high by .295m. deep ; the upper, .075 m. 
high at the sides and .065 m. in the middle. The space be- 
tween it and the lowest row of seats is occupied by another 
somewhat more elevated block, .89 m. x .73 m. on the sur- 
face. This is hollowed to a depth of .10 m., with a rim about 


*The ‘‘ drain” marked at this place in the plan, and mentioned in the ‘‘ General 
Report” (sub-heading ‘* Orchestra”) as a drain of earthen pipe, near the level of 
the ‘‘ orchestra,” connecting with K X, I can make nothing of. No traces of it are 
now in existence. 
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.11 m. broad on three sides. The long side, which lies against 
and somewhat above YX (Fig. 14), hasnorim. The stone X, 
itself, is pierced by a small round hole in the centre. On 
raising it, it was discovered that on the under side a gutter 
had been cut from the central aperture to the outer edge 
(4. e., toward the gutter of the orchestra). This was filled 
with cement. But another gutter, about .125 m. deep, 
which had been cut at right angles to the former, leading 
from the central aperture to the edge lying away from the 
termination of the semicircular conduit, wasopen. This stone, 
the openings and gutters of which, as it lay, could have no pos- 
sible connection with the semicircular conduit or with the 
stone gutter of the orchestra (though the gutters in the block 
were of about the same depth and breadth), is very probably 
not in its original position. The stone which corresponds to 
it on the other side of the orchestra is, like it, laid with 
cement and has above it a large block forming the connection 
between it and the lower seats, and it is directly connected 
with the stone gutter of the orchestra by a central boring Y 
(about .13 m. in diameter) and a gutter from this to the edge, 
directly continued on the first stone of the gutter of the 
orchestra. The joint is cemented. Four holes are drilled in 
this block * some distance within the four corners, and when 
first observed were still filled with lead, thus proving that 
they had served to secure some object, upon the block. 
It would seem that something originally stood here from 
which the drip was to be carried off to the central tank of the 
orchestra by the stone gutter, which, like its mate, emptied 
into the tank by a shallow V-shaped spout of heavy terra- 
cotta. Could this something have been a smallaltar?” Ata 
distance of .48 m. from the semicircular conduit (between 
the central tank and this point the dz0vomos has been but 
partly opened and not cleared of earth), immediately at the 
left of the large stone marked J in the earlier PLAN, the 


The dimensions of the block are about .945 m. x .795 m., the lesser dimension 
toward the orchestra. 

[The following remark of Donatus in his introduction to Terence may be 
cited for an altar at each side in the Roman epoch: Jn scena due are pont sole- 
bant, dextera Liberi, sinistra ejus dei (Apollinis) cui ludi fiebant. See, however, 
BerGK, Gr. Literaturgeschichte, iii. p. 6, note. A.C. 
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dzovouos, which is here but .30m. broad, is met by a gutter 
cut in a single block of stone and running under the lower of 
the two courses of stone blocks which form the exterior 
boundary of the semicircular conduit, thus lying some .65 m. 
below the level of the rim of the conduit. The opening of this 
gutter from the inside of the conduit is some .27 m. broad by 
.16 m. deep. The semicircular conduit is not artificially 
floored, but is merely hollowed in the hard white clay of the 
orchestra. Careful excavations at both ends prove con- 
clusively to my mind that it had no connection with the 
vzovonos from these points, but only by the one outlet just 
described. Although the dzovo0;, as indicated above, was 
not entirely excavated, I am of the opinion that what has 
been done furnishes sufficient data for an estimate of its 
general character and use.” 
MortimER LAMSON EARLE. 
BARNARD CoLLEGE, New York, 
October 18, 1891. 

"TN. B. Some slight changes have been made in the measurements as they ap- 
peared in my original notes; for this again I am indebted to the accuracy of 
Dr. Young. | 


PAPERS OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 
STUDIES AT ATHENS. 
FURTHER EXCAVATIONS AT THE THEATRE OF 
SICYON IN 1891. 
[PLATE XIII] 


The present report includes the results of a fourth season 
of excavation at the theatre of Sicyon. The stage-structure, 
orchestra, and lower rows of the cavea had been cleared in the 
years 1886 and 1887, under the direction of Professors D’Ooge 
and Merriam.’ At that time asubterranean passage, following 
the central line of the theatre through orchestra and stage- 
structure, had been discovered but not completely explored. 
During last summer (July-August, 1891) Mr. Earle* resumed 
the work which he had superintended four years before. 
The object sought was to determine the meaning and purpose 
of this passage in the light of a similar discovery just made 
in the theatre of Eretria.” Adverse circumstances prevented 
the full completion of Mr. Earle’s undertaking. We suc- 
ceeded to the task in December, by previous appointment 
meeting Dr. Waldstein at Basiliko on the day of his arrival in 
Greece (December 22). Operations at the theatre commenced 
the next morming, under Dr. Waldstein’s direction, and con- 
tinued after his departure until December 30. 

When our work began, the so-called t2zovomo0s was not yet 
fully cleared in the space between wall A‘ and the central 
tank, as well as between this tank and the middle point of the 
semicircular conduit of the orchestra. Further to the west, 
about under wall #, the mouth of a rock-cut tunnel,’ was vis- 
ible, evidently a prolongation and outlet of the dzovoyos. A 
short distance west of #a shaft had been sunk in the line of 
this tunnel to discover, if possible, its course and meaning. 

1 Of. Am. Journal of Archeology, v. pp. 267 ff and 286 ff; and Papers of the Am. 
School at Athens, v. ? See preceding paper. 

3 Of. Am. Journal of Archeology, vii. No. 3, pp. 43 ff. 


Arch., v., plate 1x, and Papers of the Am. School at Athens, v. p. 6. 


5 See above, p. 388. 
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No such indications as were desired had been found, though 
the shaft had reached a depth below the surface equal to that 
of the tunnel’s roof. The ill success of this attempt was due 
to reasons which could not have been foreseen, but will appear 
later. At all these points, therefore, we sought to complete 
what had been left unfinished. 

Our first step was to continue the removal of the covering- 
stones of the dzovouos from orchestra conduit to central 
tank; for here the passage was too shallow and narrow to 
allow digging from beneath. Only one stone was left in sitvz, 
and throughout the extent described the accumulated earth 
was cleared away down to virgin soil. Nothing was dis- 
covered in the course of the work except two small Roman 
lamps. In the tank itself, which had been excavated to a 
depth of about 1.25 m. we found the original hard soil which 
had been its only flooring about .50 m. deeper. Here also 
nothing of more importance than fragments of pottery came 
to light. Between AK and AA the facing of the dz0vopos 
on its north side had fallen away, and it was necessary to 
break up and remove the stones which thus choked its course. 
This done, the pavement was soon laid bare and the dzovopos 
fully cleared from A to the orchestra conduit. In the rock-eut 
portion beneath the stage-structure we endeavored to deter- 


mine as surely as possible the original bed of the iaévopos. 
A few fragments of pottery and a small portion of the marble 
base of a column were found, which were valuaDle as proving 
that we must go still deeper. No stone paving was discovered, 
but hard clay almost as impermeable. Finally, we pene- 
trated still further into the tunnel above mentioned. The 
shaft east of # was sunk to such a depth that the workmen 
here, digging toward #. soon met those who had begun at the 
opposite extremity of the tunnel under the stage-struct- 
ure. It was found that in this subterranean portion the 
drovounos bent away so far to the south that the shaft was 
quite out of the line of its course. 

To sum up more in detail the points which have seemed 
worthy of note." The semicireular conduit is directly con- 

6 We repeat in a few cases data already published. This has been done only 
where it seemed necessary for the sake of completeness, or where more thorough 
excavation has made more exact measurements possible 
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nected with the drovouos by means of a gutter, which runs 
under the bounding curb of the conduit. This gutter is con- 
structed by hollowing out the upper surface of a single stone 
which forms part of the foundation of the curb, project- 
ing beyond it .45 m. to the east, and lying .71 m. below its 
upper rim. The length of the outlet so formed is 1.11 m., its 
breadth at the western extremity (within the orchestra con- 
duit).29 m., at the eastern extremity .315 m., its depth .16 m. 
At about the point where it is bridged by the superin- 
cumbent courses of the orchestra curb the gutter widens out 
into a sort of basin, whose breadth, measured along the inner 
(eastern) edge of the stone which spans it, is .375m. This 
basin is .415 m. distant from the eastern extremity of the 
gutter-stone. From this eastern extremity down to virgin 
soil in the dxovouos proper is a fall of about .235m. At 
this initial point the dzovopmos is .245 m. wide and well faced 
on each side with quadrangular blocks, their upper surface 
continuing approximately ata level with the upper surface 
of the gutter-stone. In its course toward the central tank 
the becomes gradually wider and deeper. At a dis- 
tance of 3m. from the gutter-stone its breadth is .29 m., 
2.63 m. further on the breadth has increased to .36 m. 
Throughout this extent of 5.63 m. the side-facing is regular 
and well constructed. It consists of a single course of stones, 
fitted together without mortar, which vary in height with the 
increasing depth of the dzovomos, the one next the gutter- 
stone measuring .475 m., the one further to the east .69 m. 
At the above mentioned distance of 5.63 m. from the con- 
duit-curb the character of the side-facing changes entirely. 
Through a further extent of 2.62 m. the bounding-walls, 
instead of being straight and vertical as before, are very 
ill made and irregular, consisting for the most part of small 
stones very carelessly fitted together. On the south side for 
a space of 1.18 m., measured from the eastern end of the 
better wall, no facing-stones of any kind were found. At the 
eastern end of this whole extent of rough facing the width of 
the ozovou0s amounts to about .66 m. Its actual bed was 
much narrower and definitely marked in a very interesting 
way. A hard stratum of white clay about .035 m. in thick- 
ness, resting upon thinner strata no less dense, was found to 
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extend from the western end of the facing of small stones to 
the central tank, sinking gradually from a depth of about .60 
m. below the orchestra surface at the former point to a 
depth of 1.07 m. below the lower side of the tank’s cap- 
stone. It is this stratum which makes a foundation for the 
side walls. Only in the central line of the daovoyos a chan- 
nel, varying in width between .30 m. and .36 m., had been 
cut through toa depth of from .25 m. to .30m. On either 
side of this channel, occupying the remaining width of the 
vrovouos, the clay edge appears in its original undisturbed 
state. Perhaps it was because this clay is so impermeable 
that close confining side walls were not thought necessary ; 
at least it is noteworthy that such walls do not exist in just 
this portion of the length of the dxovopos. 

At the eastern extremity of the rough facing (at a point 
.83 m. from the central tank), the bounding walls are im- 
mediately continued by two large oblong blocks, one on 

each side, set obliquely so as to open out in fan shape into 

the central tank. Thus the vz0voyos at its entrance to the 

tank becomes almost as wide—.965 m.—as the basin itself. 

The mode of construction is here rather careless, in that the 
‘ corners of the entrance-stones are not worked away but left 
projecting beyond the western facing of the tank. The bed 
of the dxévopuos falls very rapidly just before reaching the 
tank. This central basin is irregularly oblong in shape, 1.75 
m. in depth and well faced in the same manner as the con- 
tinuation of the irévouos toward A. Its interior measure- 
ments are as follows: length (east to west) along south wall 
1.425 m., along north wall, 1.30 m.; breadth at western 
end 1.315 m., at eastern end, 1.285 m.; midway between, 
1.30m. As has been said, virgin soil in the tank was found 
about .50 m. below the level reached in the previous excava- 
tion. Therefore the column-drum which stands in the south- 
west corner, and was previously supposed to mark the tank’s 
original depth, must have fallen or been placed in its present 
position when the basin was already partly filled with accu- 
mulated earth. It could have had no structural connection 
with the dzovouos ; in fact its appearance and its unfinished 
condition show that wherever used it could have served only 
as ordinary building material. A few of the channels are 
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fully worked out, others indicated, the rest of the cireum- 
ference quite rough and marked with various irregular holes, 
doubtless for clamping or some kindred purpose. 

In the space between the central tank and the wall A the 
vxovouos maintains an almost uniform breadth and depth, 
while the side walls are of far better construction than in the 
part already described. They consist only of squared stones 
set for the most part in three regular courses. Here also the 
passage is well paved with slightly concave bloeks, the 
channel thus formed being coated throughout with cement. 
This concave flooring extends from the tank to a point almost 
exactly beneath the west edge of wall A, and 1.14m. west of 
a plummet dropped from the lowest of the steps between A 
and B. From this point for a distance of 2.75 m., that is to 
a point .25 m. east of a plummet dropped from the highest 
step, there is no pavement but the natural rock. Further 
under the stage-structure the dzovouos sinks through and 
below the ledge, so that its bed is here only the soil itself. 
For a distance of 4.80 m. eastward from the central tank, 
the side-walls are in perfect condition. Then follows a space 
of 2.45 m. where the north wall is broken away down to the 
lowest course. At 3.35 m. further on, that is ata point just 
east of the steps, the artificial facing ends, and for the rest 
of its course the dzovouos is bounded only by natural walls of 
rock or earth. Its breadth is constant, as has been said, be- 
tween the central tank and wall A, but everywhere decreases 
gradually from bottom to top, a result probably due to pres- 
sure of the earth from without. Thus close by the tank the 
breadth varies from .785 m. to .62 m., under wall A from 
.785 m. to .665 m. 

The often mentioned steps are situated between walls A 
and B, and lead downward into the dzovoyos in the direction 
toward orchestra and cavea. Between the lowest step and 
the pavement of the dzovouos there is a clear space of .57 m.; 
that is, the steps are supported at either end by the side walls 
into which they are built. It seemed quite certain, however, 
that the steps were a later addition. The whole structure of 
the side walls here showed a loose patching together of 
irregularly shaped stones instead of the usual careful building 
with rectangular blocks, a result which could most naturally 
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be ascribed to a later rebuilding. Two more facts tended to 
confirm this conclusion. First, the two upper steps (fourth 
and fifth) are made up of a single architrave-block which 
could not have been thus re-used in the period of good 
Greek workmanship. Secondly the three lower steps are 
covered on the east side with a thin regular coating of 
cement. <A similar coating was also found on the upper sur- 
face of the stones that form the two lower steps, wherever 
protected : that is, beneath the incumbent portions of the 
next steps and of the stones of the side facing. This 
cement could not possibly have been first applied to the 
stones in their present position. Therefore the steps must 
date from a period at least considerably later than the 
earliest mortar-built structures, so, @ fortiori, later than 
the vrovouos itself. The steps vary noticeably in dimen- 
sions: in height between .162 m. and .295 m., in tread be- 
tween .252 m. and .295m. The architrave which forms the 
two upper steps is so long (1.424 m.) as to project in both 
directions beyond the side walls of the dzovopos.” Its upper 
surface makes the fifth step, while the next below is only 
hewn out very roughly. The face of the architrave and the 
regulz bore still a slight coating of stucco." 

From the steps straight backward under the stage-structure 
the dzovopuos is a rock-cut passage without artificial side- 
walls, but roofed with stone slabs as before. The width re- 
mains nearly constant, on the whole decreasing slightly ; the 
depth increases considerably, both with the actual fall of the 
channel bed and because the ground on which the stage- 
structure stands is higherthan the orchestra. Between walls 
Dand £, that is, at a distance of 10.40 m.from the steps, the 
passage is continued by a tunnel, 1.49 m. high and .56 m. wide 
at its initial point. The depth has here become so great that 
the roof of the tunnel is 1.60 m. below the soil. The cutting 
is only in part through rock. The ledge is thin and slopes 
toward the surface so considerably as to be quite above the 


7 Other dimensions are as follows ; width, .532 m.; height to tenia, .395 m. 
total height, 452 m.; length of regule, .264 m.; distance between regule, .365 m.; 
length of gutte, .028 m.; diameter of guttz, .026 m. 

® Upon the surface of the stucco were to be seen traces of what may possibly 
have been red paint. 
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tunnel, at a distance from its mouth of 1.42 m. About 1.58 
m. further on the tunnel bends away at a considerable angle 
toward the south ; that is, toward the lower plateau on which 
the town lay. It runs now though a soft clay soil, and is just 
high enough to admit of easy passage. This change in di- 
rection seemed to us to confirm fully Mr. Earle’s conjecture * 
as to the ultimate course of the vzovouos, and we deemed it 
both unnecessary and impracticable to follow the tunnel 
further. So far as we went we had been guided first by the 
constant discovery of broken pottery, and secondly by the 
fact that the earth which had washed in to fill the tunnel was 
of an entirely different character from the original soil. 

The purpose of this subterranean passage, leading as de- 
scribed from the circular conduit through and beyond the 
stage-structure, was made more sure by a series of levels taken 
at various points in its course. These showed a gradual and 
continuous descent, amounting in the space between the con- 
duit and the central tank to .84m.; between the central tank 
and wall A, that is, the paved portion of the passage, to .135 
m.; between walls A and PD to .609m. There seemed no 
doubt therefore that the dz0voyos had served as an outlet for 
the circular conduit. It is true that the bed-clay of the conduit 
at its middle point lies at present below the connecting gutter- 
stone. But the conduit had been in great part excavated be- 
fore our work began, and it appeared probable that the addi- 
ional soil which we removed was really native soil disinte- 
grated by the rains to which it was laid bare. Even if this 
difficulty were not so easily solved, the discovery here of 
such a gutter-stone could admit of but one interpretation, 
namely that the conduit had emptied at this point into the 
dzovouos. By way of further confirmation, it was found that 
the conduit’s rim was here .185 m. lower than at either 
northern or southern extremity. Doubtless the bed of the 
conduit sloped in the same way, so that water would run 
toward the middle instead of toward either end. 

If this is true, the vzovouos must be as old as the theatre 
itself, and at that earliest period must have served as a drain. 
But several facts of construction tend to show that this was 


* See above, p. 390. 
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not its only office. First, the existence of a central ‘‘ tank,’’ 
as it has been called, following former phraseology. We find 
a difficulty in explaining why such a tank or basin should be 
situated at just this point in the course of a simple drain.” 
Secondly, the steps between walls A and B, which, it must be 
noted, lead us from the vzrovoyos to the interior of the stage- 
structure. All becomes clearer if we assume that here as at 
Eretria"’ there was a concealed passageway between the 
stage-structure and the centre of the orchestra. Furthermore, 
in just this space between centre and steps, and here only, the 
vaovouos is well revetted and paved. This peculiarity also 
is explained by the supposition just made. The steps, as we 
have said, were probably a later addition, but the time of 
their building is not necessarily the time when the vzovopos 
was first used by actors. Wooden steps may well have been 
used here until replaced by a permanent structure. We 
assume that the central tank also was furnished with steps. 
The fact that none were discovered would indicate that these 
were always of wood and not of stone. The one uncertain 
point is whether the side-walls and paving between the central 
tank and wall A belong to the same period with cavea and 
stage-structure. This is a matter of technical criticism. To 
us there seemed no distinct evidence of a difference in time. 
But whenever this portion of the vxovouos was so faced and 
so paved, it was for the purpose only of making it a con- 
© Mr. Earle desires the insertion of the following note as an expression of his 
opinion as to the purpose of the irévouoc: ‘* Besides the water from the semi- 
circular conduit, the tank at the centre of the orchestra received the drip from 
what would seem to have been two altars, one on either side of the orchestra. 
Though the levels of the theatre have not been fully taken, I believe that this tank 
was also intended to receive the surface drainage from the orchestra and parodi, 
after the manner of the drain of a modern stone court ; for the rainfall at Sicyon 
is at times sharp, and the hard clay absorbs water with extreme slowness, if at all, 
so that there would have been in the orchestra, from time to time, a considerable 
accumulation of water, which could hardly escape in any other way than that 
suggested. When itis urged that for the mere passage of water the izévoyog is 
unnecessarily large, it seems to me that it is forgotten that the largest portion of 
the passage is under the stage-structure, where it was covered entirely with slabs 
and could hardly have served any other purpose than that of adrain. It was 
obviously much easier to cut down through a crust of soft rock than to tunnel it. 
No tunnelling was done until the i7évouog had reached an upward slope in the rock 
formation.” M. L. EaR.e. 
Am, Jour. of Arch Vii. 
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venient means of communication between stage-structure and 
orchestra. 

We have next to consider the two shallow, superficial gut- 
ters that meet the tank at its two eastern cdrners. They are 
composed of grooved blocks of stone, and have the bottom of 
the groove coated with cement to facilitate the passage of 
water. The individual blocks have been so greatly dis- 
placed by earthquakes or by other causes (compare PLATE 
x11), that in considering the question of their original 
inclination we must not place too much dependence upon 
their present levels. In the southern gutter levels were 
taken at four points, respectively 1.70 m., 3.70 m., 5.60 m. 
and 8.50 m. from the tank, which we shall designate by the 
letters e, JS, g, and hk. At e the gutter was .028 m. 
higher than at the tank; at 7, .092 m.; at g, .083 m. and 
at h, the end of the gutter, .125m. In this case, therefore, 
the steady descent from the side of the orchestra to the tank 
is interrupted only in the portion between # and /. In the 
case of the northern gutter the results are less satisfactory. 
The various sections have been more disturbed, and a portion 
of the gutter at the side of the orchestra has entirely disap- 
peared. Levels were taken at three points, respectively 
2m., 3.75 m. and 7.50 m., from the tank, which we shall 
designate as c, b, anda. Ate the gutter is .041 m. higher 
than at the tank; at 6, .066 m.; but at a, the present 
northern extremity, it is only .016 m. higher. This last 
figure, however, is probably to be explained by the displaced 
condition of the blocks already mentioned. If, moreover, we 
compare the first two levels with those taken in the southern 
gutter, the conclusion must be that on this side also there was 
a steady descent from the side of the orchestra to the tank. 

The two structures at the sides of the orchestra from which 
these gutters lead have next to be described. The one on the 
south side is composed of three stones. The first, about .80 
m. broad by .94_m. long, is separated from the passage in 
front of the lowest row of seats by the two others, which are 
of about the same length but have a breadth of about .64 m. 
only. Of the latter the eastern one, which was moved from 
its position, was found to have two tzeniz cut on the side that 
had lain nearest the seats. Of these the one along the edge 
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was about .14 m. broad, and the other about .12 m. The 
first stone has a central boring, that passes entirely through 
the stone, and a gutter from this to the edge that directly con- 
tinues the stone gutter of the orchestra. About this central 
boring are worked six large holes and several small ones, of 
which some ire still filled with lead. The exact position and 
dimensions of these holes can be ascertained from the follow 
ing table and illustration (Fig. 15, No. 1). 
A. .42 m. from south edge of stone. Original breadth apparently about .13 m 
The gutter from A to the edge is about .09 m. wide at the bottom. Its upper edges are badly 
worn away. 
1. About .2m.from west edge of stone, and about .04m. from south edge. Entirely filled 
with lead. 
8. About .145 m. from east edge, and about .04m. from the south. Present diameter about 
iim. and depth about .105 n 
2. About .04 m. from the west edge, and .17 m. from the south. Present diameter about .11 m 
and depth about .105 m 
2 and 8 are both larger at the top than at the bottom. The edges of both appear to be broken 
iway. 
| 9. Contains some lead. On the east the stone is broken away from the hole to the edge, but 


from its appearance the hole originally corresponded to 2 in size. 
6. About .285 m. from the west edge and about .32m. from the soath. Depth about .08 m 
=" 7. About .28 m. from the east edge and about .325 m. from the south edge. Depth about .06 m 
10. About .04 m. from the east edge and .49m. from the south. Depth about .092m. Edges worn 
away. Smaller at the bottom than at the surface 
3. Contains a mass of lead. The northwest corner of the stone is so badly broken away that 
the dimensions of the hole cannot be made out. 
‘ 11. About .21 m. from the east edge and about .65 m. from the south. Apparently it was 
originally rectangular 
4. Apparently corresponded to 11, but owing to the condition of the stone no measurements 
could be taken. 
12. Apparently a circular cavity. Depth at the south side about .075 m 
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At the northern side the structure is composed of two stones, 
and is described in Mr. Earle’s report. In view, however, of 
certain new facts that were discovered, some further descrip- 
tion must be given of the larger block which was raised by 
Mr. Earle. This stone (Fig. 15, No. 2) is.965 m. long by .77m. 
broad, and was found standing on edge (the edge B B on the 
ground) in the position in which Mr. Earle left it. A portion 
of the upper surface, between A A and B B, .295 m. broad, is 
worked away .07 m. lower than the rest of the stone. On 
the left side of this strip, as one faces the stone, there is a shal- 
low cavity (8) about .05 m. deep, with a rim about .055 m. 
broad. To the right is a similar cavity (9), but the rim has 
been entirely worn or broken away. The ledge between the 
two cavities is about .23 m. broad. On the higher and 
larger portion of the stone is a rectangular space surrounded 
by a shallow channel that is enlarged at either upper corner 
in the form of two semicircular cavities. Within this rectan- 
gle there are two small holes and a circular boring that runs 
entirely through the stone and from which a shallow channel 
about .045 m. wide, runs to the edge AA. The position of 
the various holes, their size, and condition will be seen 
from the plan (Fig. 15, No. 2) and the following table. 


1. Upper edge about .18 m. from the top of the stone. Breadth at bottom apparently about 
.12 m., but the right edge is broken away. Depth about .085m. In the centre is a smaller and 
deeper cavity. 

2. About .165 m. from the top of the stone. Original breadth at the bottom apparently about 
.13 m., but the stone is broken to the right. Depth about .085m. Near the centre, as in 1, is a 
smaller and deeper cavity. Distance between 1 and 2 about .23m. Channel between 1 and 2 is 
.025m. deep and about .04 m. broad. 

3. About .04m. from left edge of stone. Breadth, abont.11m. It contains a mass of lead, 
.045 m. by .065 m. 

4. Corresponds in its dimensions to 3. It likewise contains a mass of lead. 

Holes 3 and 4, and the entire channel, were almost filled with cement. Some cement was also 
found in holes 1 and 2. 

6. About .275 m. from left edge of stone and immediately below the horizontal channel. Its 
dimensions are about .06 m. by .03 m. but the edges are broken away. Depth about .085 m. 
Filled with cement. 

7. About .265 m. from right edge of stone and about .10 m. from the horizontal channel. Its 
dimensions are about .055 m. by .083m. Depth about .09m. Filled with cement. 

5. About .44m. from top of stone and .30m. from right and left edges. Original diameter 
about .18 m. but the edge, especially to the right, is hadly broken. 


The two gutters on the under side, mentioned by Mr. Earle, 
run from the central boring to the right edge, as you face 
the stone, and to the bottom edge B B. Imbedded in the 
cement with which the latter is filled isa lead pipe, choked 
with a deposit of earth. This pipe, then, must have served as 
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the connection between the central boring and the orchestra- 
gutter after the groove had been closed with cement. 

Whether these two structures supported small altars, as 
Mr. Earle suggested, or served some other purpose, it seems 
impossible to decide in their present state. 

In addition to this work in connection with the v70vopos 
one other task was undertaken. The wall A A ™ consisted of 
a wall of earth, stone, bits of tile, ete., from beneath which 
there projected toward the orchestra a marble surbase. For 
4.32 m. to the south of the dzdvouos the upper portion of 
the wall was removed and disclosed a row of stone blocks be- 
hind the marble ones (comp. Fig. 16 and pL. xu. No. 2). In 
these stones, which have an average width of .44 m. is worked 
a series of large and small holes regularly arranged. We find 
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two large holes quite near each other, then a broad space in 
which are two smaller holes, then two of the larger size near 
each other, and soon. Though the general arrangement is 
thus regular, the holes themselves and the spaces between 
them vary considerably. The broader spaces between the 
large holes vary from .56 m. to .75 m. and the narrower from 
.20 m. to.26 m. The small holes differ so greatly in form 
and dimensions that no general statement can be made as 
respects them. The larger holes are for the most part rect- 
angular in shape, and vary between .23 m. and .35 m. in length 
and from .13 m. to .18 m. in breadth. From some of these 
holes a shallow channel runs to the edge of the stone that 
rests against the marble surbase, and there ends in a small” 


® Compare PLAN, Am. Jour. of Arch.,v. plate ix. and Papers of the Am. School 
at Athens, v. 
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rectangular hole. Some of these channels and holes still 
contain lead. 

The same series of holes was found to be continued in the 
remaining blocks that were exposed ; namely, those in the two 
doorways and the one just north of the ézovoyuos. They 
seem to remove all doubt as to the original superstructure. 
These holes must have been made to receive the pillars of 
wood or of stone which originally served to support the 
superincumbent portion of the stage-structure.” 

In connection with this subject it may be well to describe 
more in detail than was done in the original report the sepa- 
rate blocks of the marble surbase. They are by no means 
uniform in length, but vary between 1.413 m. and 1.685 m. 
The first and second stones to the south of the dzovomos have 
the further left-hand corner, as one stands before them fac- 
ing the stage, cut away in the shape of a trapezoid. That 
this served no purpose in their present position is shown by 
the fact that the spaces thus formed are carefully filled with 
blocks of reddish sandstone coated with a white cement. 
The third stone has both edges worn away and has appar- 
ently at some time served as the threshold of a door. In the 
top of the fourth stone, which is still partly covered by the 
wall of earth and small stones, there exists a shallow cireular 
cavity, apparently made to receive a column. The fifth stone 
to the south of the dzovouos and the first, second, and fourth 
to the north have the further right-hand corner cut off in an 
oblique line. In the fifth and sixth stones to the north, the 
further left-hand corner has been similarly cut away. At the 
left end of the third stone to the north, the letter FE is lightly 
incised on the upper surface. The letter is not parallel with 
the edge of the stone, but is set at a slight angle. Though 
these facts are not sufficient to determine the original use of 
the blocks, they prove that the stones are not now in their 
original position. 

CARLETON L. BRowNsoN, 
CLARENCE H. YounG. 
'S Dr. Diérpfeld presumably referred to these holes and anticipated this report 


in his announcement that he had identified at Sicyon the substructure of a wooden 
proscenium, Mitth. Athen, 1892, p. 283. 


PAPERS OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 
STUDIES AT ATHENS. 


REPORTS ON EXCAVATIONS AT SPARTA IN 1893. 


In the reports on the excavations of the American Schoo] 
of Classical Studies at Athens in 1892 to the President of 
the Archeological Institute of America,’ as well as to the 
Chairman of the Managing Committee of the School,* mention 
was made of the excavations at Sparta in the spring of that 
year. The chief definite result of these excavations was the 
apparent discovery of the circular building’? spoken of by 
Pausanias* as being close to the Skias. 

Before the work of excavating was begun the site pre- 
sented the appearance of a round mound of earth about 
forty-four metres in diameter at the base, lying on the 
gentle slope of a ridge with the summit of which the upper 
surface of the mound was continuous at the northwest. The 
sides of the mound rise steeply, and the summit, though 
nearly level, has a slight slope from northwest to southeast. 
The surface of the mound is highest above the slope of the 
ridge at its southern side (about six metres). 

The excavations conducted last year revealed the existence 
of a large wall of Hellenic construction following the line of 
the circumference of the mound for some distance in an 
easterly direction from the point marked Zon Fig.17. At 
the easternmost point of this line there were evident traces 
of repair in a subsequent period of the history of this build- 
ing; while a few feet to the southeast of the wall, at this 
point, there were Roman remains of a brick structure in fair 
preservation. On the upper surface of the mound last year’s 
work also brought to light a large basis for a statue, or group 


' Thirteenth Annual Report, p. 66, seq 

* Eleventh Annual Report of the Managing Committee, Director's Report, p. 31. 
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of statues, and in close proximity to this, the thumb of a 
marble colossal statue, probably holding a scepter. From 
the workmanship of this thumb the statue does not appear 
to have been of early date; it probably belonged to the 
Roman or the Hellenistic age. 

I Plan of the Foand Building at Sparta 
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On April 15 Professor Waldstein and Mr. Meader began 
work, which was carried on without interruption until April 
25. After the beginning was made the work was left in the 
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hands of Mr. Meader, who was assisted during the last day 
in taking photographs and making measurements by Mr. 
Richard Norton. The account of the work here given is 
from Mr. Meader’s notes : 

Work was begun by sinking a curved trench westward from 
Z, where it was hoped the continuation of the wall would be 
found. The first day’s excavation, however, resulted only in 
the discovery of a Byzantine church as indicated on Fig. 
17, a number of late graves (marked p p p), which con- 
tained only the skeletons of the buried, and at m m m several 
late walls built with larger or smaller worked and unworked 
stones and brick set in mortar. Two men were also set at 
work on the east side of the mound to follow still further the 
wall there found. On the following day the western trench 
was widened toward the centre of the mound and the circular 
wall was again brought to light. On this and the following 
days the wall was followed to its termination near the Byzan- 
tine chureh, where it was found to be joined at an acute angle 
by a second piece of curved wall of similar construction, and 
as closely as can be determined from the small are preserved, 
of the same radius. The eastern end of the wall was also 
found to extend several metres beyond the point to which it 
was uncovered last year. 

The diameter of the circle upon which the wall was built 
was next measured and its centre determined. Theradius of 
the circle of the outermost (lowest) part of the wall was found 
to be 21.65 m., and with this radius the line of the still 
unexcavated part of the circle was laid out. All of this 
are of the circle (nearly 180°) lies high upon the top of the 
mound. A trench dug along this are resulted in the dis- 
covery of no part of the original structure. At 77 was found 
a late wall lying exactly upon the line which the old wall 
must have followed if it existed here, and slightly curved. 
The bricks and mortar employed in the construction of this 
wall show that it is not part of the original structure. The 
digging of trenches outside this line brought to light only 
late walls. At g, and 7/7, are two walls, apparently Roman, 
built in the characteristic Roman manner, with two faces of 
triangular bricks and a filling of conerete. At 7 7 were found 
much later walls built of stones of irregular shapes and 
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various sizes, bricks and pieces of marble all set in mortar. 
None of the marble was found to contain sculptural remains 
or inscriptions on the exposed faces. At ¢ and m two small 
tile-drains were found (diameter about 10 cm.). The tiles are 
of coarse clay and are joined with mortar. 

The depth of soil with which the circular wall was cov- 
ered varied in different places. It was least at the south, 
where it scarcely exceeded a metre, and greatest at the east, 
where the lower part of the wall is about 3} metres below 
the surface. 

The work of clearing the surface of the mound had mean- 
while been begun, and was finished on April 24. The highest 
point of the upper surface of the mound lies, as stated above, 
at the northwest, just back of the wall ee, where there is a 
small plateau about 7 m. square. Here the surface-soil is 
very thin and the bed-rock (a fairly hard, yellowish poros 
stone) is exposed in places. From this point the surface of 
the mound sinks slowly toward the southeast and the bed- 
rock dips a little more rapidly in the same direction, thus 
sinking gradually deeper below the surface. Toward the 
south the rock passes into a soft yellow sandstone. Every 
point of the surface of the rock was at one time or another 
exposed to view and examined. To save the expense of 
conveying the soil toa distance by carts, that from the newer 
diggings was continually thrown backward upon the part 
already excavated and mapped, and the whole surface was in 
this manner recovered. 

The surface of the rock was found to be weathered into 
irregular cavities. Near the centre, however, an area had 
been artificially levelled and smoothed for the reception of the 
basis discovered last year, and probably for a pavement about 
it. Exactly at the centre of the are of the large circular 
wall a round well-like cavity, one metre in diameter and about 
half a metre deep, with perpendicular sides, was cut in the 
rock. In the bottom of this was a second hole about .40 m. 
in diameter and .50 m. deep. Accurate measurements are not 
possible. 

On the upper surface of the rock was found (besides the basis 
discovered last year) a number of blocks of soft poros stone 
in situ. The poros stone is of a finer quality than that of 
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the bed-rock, being nearly white (slightly creamy in tint) and 
very soft. It can be cut with a dull knife and scratched with 
the finger nail. In most cases the bed-rock has been cut to fit 
these poros blocks. At ee was found, only a few inches below 
the surface, a wall, 7 m. long, of excellent Hellenic con- 
struction, consisting of rectangular blocks of hard limestone, 
varying slightly in length and breadth and carefully fitted 
without the use of clamps or mortar. A small depression in 
the rock at the eastern end is filled with a bit of polygonally 
fitted pavement, the upper surface of which is continuous with 
that part of the wall. The breadth of the wall varies from 
.40 m. to.60m. At 7’, 7 were found two pieces of Byzantine 
or Turkish wall, and at / a late grave. 

The large cireular wall is essentially a retaining-wall. 
Its main strength is afforded by a heavy wall of unworked 
stones piled upon one another and fitted together without the 
use of clamps or mortar. Its thickness varies from .80 m. to 
one metre. The mode of construction is indicated in the 
section, Fig. 18. This rough wall was originally masked with 
a facing of breccia, which has been entirely destroyed in its 
upper part. Enough remains of the lower courses to give a 
fair idea of what it originally was. It consisted of the usual 
Greek basement of three steps, upon which rested a vertical 
wall of about .40 m. in thickness and of unknown height. 
The wall is best preserved near the eastern end, where (through 
x y) the section (Fig. 18) is taken. There are here preserved 
three courses of the wall. The lowest is a range of orthostatai, 
or stones set on edge, .40 m. in thickness and 1.30 m. in 
height (about 4 Greek feet). Their length varies from 1.50 to 
3 metres. Upon these lies a band of unpolished red marble 
.380 m. high and .70 m. broad, having cut upon its upper face 
a broad, shallow channel to form a bed for the next course of 
stones above. This consists again of orthostatai, here .97 m. 
(3 Greek feet) high and .43 m. thick. Only one of these blocks 
is still preserved in situ. The steps of the basement vary in 
height and width, as shown in the section. The broadest and 
highest is that at the bottom and the narrowest and lowest is 
the uppermost one. The top step hason its upper face a joint- 
ing surface, slightly hollowed, for the reception of the ortho- 
statai, as is shown in the section. The entire wall is sup- 
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ported upon a foundation built of rough stones piled upon 
one another (see section). This foundation is at least a metre 
in vertical thickness at z, where a trench was dug to examine 
it. The character of the upper courses of the breccia wall is 
unknown as noneof them are preserved. The original height 
gf the wall can scarcely have been two metres greater than 
that now preserved, as the upper face of stone 7 (Fig. 18) is 
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Section Through xy 


Fie. 18. 


less than two metres below the level of the basis & k, above 
which the original upper surface of the mound cannot have 
extended. 

The rough inner retaining-wall is preserved for a length of 
about 68 m. measuring along the circuit from the western 
corner. The height of the preserved part varies from .50 m. 
to 2 m. above the top step of the basement. The uppermost 
step of the basement is preserved for a length of 56.65 m., 
and the lower steps for about the same distance with the 
exception of a few metres near 2, where several blocks have 
fallen out of position. Of the lower course of orthostatai ten 
blocks are preserved in sifu, two near the western corner 
(aggregating 5.90 m. in length) and eight east of the point z. 
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These are indicated on Fig. 17 by the ruled surfaces. Only 
two stones of the next (the narrow) course above are pre- 
served, and only one block of the second range of orthostatai. 
These last stones are all at the western corner. 

From the point s the orthostatai have been removed from 
position and a very roughly built wall of breccia blocks of 
various sizes built in their place. These blocks are laid upon 
one another carelessly without fitting or fastening of any 
kind, and no attempt has been made to give the walla 
smooth outer face ; it is such a wall as might be hurriedly 
constructed for purposes of defense.. No mortar or clamps 
are used, and a large block of marble, an architectural frag- 
ment, has been built in with the breccia. 

As stated above, the circular wall is joined at its western 
extremity by a second wall of similar construction and 
likewise curved. It also has the rough stone supporting 
wall and the facing of breccia resting upon a basement of 
three steps. The two walls are joined at their meeting point 
with much skill and are apparently contemporary. The only 
difference in their method of construction is that, answering 
to the orthostatai in the former wall, we have in the latter 
four quadrilateral blocks carefully joined, thus: 


The combined height of the two courses is exactly that of 
the orthostatai to which they correspond. 

Unfortunately this wall is preserved for a length of only 
2.25 m., when it is interrupted by the Byzantine church. As 
the level of the church is below that of the wall, all traces of 
the latter have been destroyed and it is now impossible to 
state how far it extended. Possibly it formed a semicircle, 
or even a larger are, and like the longer wall supported the 
earth of a second mound since entirely destroyed. The 
ground lies so low west of the Byzantine church that it is 
hard to believe that any further remains of the wall could be 
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discovered by excavating there. This entire area has been 
built and rebuilt in later Roman and Byzantine times, so that 
its original form is entirely lost. 

The excavations have thus established the fact that we 
have here to deal not with a building in the proper sense of 
the word, but with a large circular stereobate or perhaps 
two such adjacent to each other, assuming the possibility 
that the second short wall is the remains of a second stereo- 
bate. This being the case, it becomes necessary to enquire 
as to the possible object of such a foundation; 7. e., as to 
the form of the structure that rested upon it. 

Owing to the elevation and the exposed position of the 
surface of the supporting terrace the greater part of the 
structure or structures upon it has been destroyed. The 
scanty remains that now exist are indicated upon the plans. 
The large Fig. 17 shows their position upon the terrace ; 
Fig. 19 shows more exactly the relative positions of the 
stones to one another; Fig. 20 shows on a larger scale the 
exact size and relative positions of the most important of 
these remains; and Fig. 20-IV. shows a cross-section of the 
stone numbered 4 on Figures 17 and 19. The walls 4, 7, and 
rare late and do not concern us. We have therefore to 
take account only of those blocks which are marked a, a 
and #& upon Fig. 17. 

As already stated, all the blocks marked a and a’ are of 
very soft white poros. They number twenty-two and are all 
in situ. Each approximates toward the rectangular form, 
but usually varies a little from it. The vertical faces of 
most of them are left rough, but the top faces without ex- 
ception are carefully smoothed and horizontal. In most 
cases the native rock has been cut away to fit the blocks and 
form a solid bed for them. The extant blocks are all ar- 
ranged nearly in concentric circles about the point c’, which 
lies very close to the centre c of the are of the retaining wall. 
The surface of the rock, as we have already seen, is levelled 
for a space about the centre for the reception of the basis 7. 
From this level, however, it gradually rises toward the north 
and east, so that the upper faces of the poros blocks in each 
circle are higher than those of the blocks in the next circle 
within. The absence of necessary instruments rendered the 
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exact measurement of the relative height of the blocks 
impossible. The slope of the rock is, however, very slight, 
and block No. 7 (Fig. 19) lies scarcely more than half a 


General Plan Poros Blocks in Situ 
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metre above the central area, although it is the highest of all 
the blocks and the furthest removed from the centre 
(10.85 m.). The arrangement is thus that of the cavea of 
a theatre, with a very slight slope. All the blocks except 
one lie north of a line drawn due east and west through the 
centre c. This, however, does not prove that none formerly 
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existed south of this line. They may indeed have formed 
a complete circuit about the centre. The rock south of the 
line mentioned lies low and sinks steadily toward the south. 
The blocks, if they existed, must therefore have lain em- 
bedded in the soil above the native rock and have long since 
been torn out of their exposed position and destroyed. There 
seems to be no evidence eitherto prove or to disprove the 
existence of asystem of blocks in the southern half of this 
circle similar to that in the northern half. 

The larger number of these blocks have no architectural 
form, and their smoothed upper faces suggest that they 
served as supports for the slabs of a pavement. Eight of 
the blocks, however, because of the peculiarities of their 
forms and position, demand especial attention. All have 
their faces in the same horizontal plane. They are so placed 
that the inner edges of 2’, 3’, 4*, 4, 4” and 4” (Fig. 19) lie 
exactly on the line of a circle struck about ec’, while blocks 8, 
4, and 5 have along their upper inner edge a rabbet (.05 m. 
deep and .05 m. wide), the vertical face of which also lies 
along this same circle as shown by the dotted lines which are 
struck across the three stones on Fig. 20. This rabbet is 
shown inthe section Fig.20-I1V. The southern vertical faces of 
stones 4 and 5 are straight (see Fig. 20), but the vertical faces 
of the two rabbets are cut on the circle. The horizontal 
faces of the rabbets are thus about a centimetre wider at the 
middle (7. e., at ¢ and #)than at the ends. On the upper 
face of each of these stones there is a circular surface raised 
a little more than a centimetre above the rest of the surface 
of the stone, and .42 m. in diameter. Although the edges 
of the circles have been broken in parts, yet accurate 
measurement of their diameters is possible. The two circles 
(one on each stone) agree in size. On the upper surfaces of 
each of these two circles are incised two grooves having a tri- 
angular cross-section ; see section, Fig. 20-IV. These grooves 
are small ; about .004 m. broad at the top and .003 m. deep. 
They can also be traced in places on the other parts of the 
top faces of the two stones. They are indicated on Fig. 20 
by the lines ab, ed,e/,gh; ab and efare cut upon a line of 
acircle concentric with that upon which the inner edges of 
the stones and the vertical faces of the rabbets lie, while ce d 
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and gh are cut along radii of the same circle. The radial 
lines cross the circular ones exactly at the centre of the 
raised circular faces. These lines doubtless served con- 
structional purposes, probably to mark the central point 
upon which a column was to be placed. The surface of the 
stones about the circles is not smoothed, but has the appear- 
ance of having been rudely broken and cracked away. Such 
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a destruction is one that would naturally result while the 
columns were still in situ if the soft poros stone were sub- 
jected to violent usage; the portion about the columns 
would be broken away while the surface upon which the 
columns stood would be preserved. It is a curious coinci- 
dence that within two yards of these blocks were found two 
small Doric columns of white marble (.39 m. in diameter at 
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the base and about 1.40 m. high). The diameter of the 
columns is very close to that of the circular surfaces on the 
blocks, and it is probable that the columns originally stood 
upon them. A small fragment of a third column, agreeing 
in material, size, and style with these two, was also found in 
the trench east of the building. There was found, too, a 
small piece of a Doric capital measuring .13 m. from the 
annulets to the bottom of the abacus. The size corresponds 
well with that of the columns. The fragment of a triglyph 
of which one band measures .135 m., thus giving .405 as the 
full width, is too large to belong with the columns. The 
existence of the Dorie columns, however, makes almost 
necessary the assumption also of the usual Doric entablature 
with triglyph-frieze. If such an entablature existed here, 
it was of course curved. No fragments of a curved archi- 
trave have beenfound. Built into the late wall reconstructed 
along the line of the semicircular wall north of s, there is 
a curved marble block which may be from an architrave. It 
has still the boss upon its surface. The radius of the curve 
upon which its faces are cut is, however, much smaller than 
that of the curve along which the columns stood, and it can- 
not have belonged to them. 

The rabbets cut along the edges of the stones 3, 4, and 5 
appear to have served as supports for pavement-slabs. In- 
deed, on the western and eastern vertical faces of stone 4 
there are joint-surfaces, which prove the existence of at least 
another block on each side. 

It thus appears probable that the large circular terrace 
supported a circular colonnade paved with marble or poros 
(probably the former; as soft poros here employed would 
searcely have stood the wear to which a pavement is sub- 
jected) having in its centre a flat area containing a basis sup- 
porting a statue or a group. The form of the part of the 
basis still preserved is seen by a glance at Fig. 17. It is com- 
plete at the eastern end. If we conceive of it as originally 
having extended as far east of the circle as the western end 
lies west of the circle, we have a basis of the shape indicated 
by the dotted lines on Fig. 17. 

There still remains the wall e e, which is beyond doubt of 
Hellenic workmanship and of a good period. It consists of 
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a single course. The length of the preserved part is seven 
metres. It is complete at the western end. The eastern face 
of the last stone toward the east bears a joint-surface, which 
proves that the wall extended still further in this direction ; 
how far is uncertain. The top face bears a joint-surface 
.15 m. broad and .005 m. above the rest of the face of the 
stone. This joint-surface turns at the eastern end, not 
exactly at a right angle. 

The wall is entirely isolated from all vestiges of other 
walls, and there exists no clue to the form of the structure 
to which it belonged. Its position, however, at the highest 
point of the terrace along the eastern side of the small 
plateau mentioned above, at the natural point of approach 
to the terrace, suggests that there existed here a sort of 
propylea, by which access was given to the terrace and 
colonnade. 

The small objects brought to light by the excavations are 
of little importance. No work of art was found which can 
be assigned to a period as early as the third century B. c. 
The finds were all or almost all Roman or Byzantine. 

Of sculpture there were found the following pieces : 

(a) The head of a Roman emperor (?); white marble. The 
head, of natural size, is bearded and hence later than Trajan. 
It is, moreover, cut in very thin relief. The work is very 
poor. The features are cruel, and the face bears some 
resemblance to the portraits of Caracalla. The circles of the 
iris of the eyes are deeply incised, and the pupils are in- 
dicated by a hollow. Found on top of terrace, thirteen metres 
directly in front of the west end of wall e e, at the point 
marked 6 on Fig. 17. 

(6) Fragment of a relief—lower right-hand corner. Found 
in trench east of large wall at a depth of two metres. Size 
.26x.30 m.; white marble; represents a standing man hold- 
ing his robe across his breast with his right hand. The piece 
is much mutilated ; head and face are broken away. Work 


(c) Fragments of a relief; white marble ; .08 x .12 m., rep- 
resenting a draped woman from the breasts to the knees. 
Very poor work. 

(7) Fragment of drapery .25 m. long. The folds are large 
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enough to have belonged to a statue of natural size. Found 
on surface of terrace near the centre. 

(e) A wrist, natural size, .95 m. long and .18 m. in circum- 
ference ; white marble with blue veins. Upon the wrist a 
few folds of drapery which were clasped by the fingers ; 
about it a raised convex ridge—perhaps a bracelet or the 
remains of a finger which clasped it. 

(f/) South of the building, in trench, a fragment of drap- 
ery in white marble, .175 m. x .17 m. 

(hk) In the trench at the west a white marble slab (size 
.28x .35 x .08 m.) bearing in mezzo-rilievo, in the centre, an urn 
with two handles, ornamented ; at the right a fragment of a 
tendril, conventionalized, at the left a lion’s head facing. 
This resembles the small metopes from the altar-entablature 
built into the little Metropolitan church at Athens. After 
finding this I noticed a second like it in the museum and a 
third built into an arch in the main street of Sparta. 

(¢ and j) Capital and base of a Byzantine pilaster ; white 
marble. Both found near the Byzantine church. The latter 
bears two lion’s paws and between them an acanthus leaf. 

(k ton) White marble Corinthian capital. Found in Byzan- 
tine church. Base of Ionic column, found on top of terrace 
(white marble). Fragment of white marble Ionic capital 
showing part of echinus with egg and dart pattern, the inner 
edge of the volute, and the honeysuckle-blossom between 
them. Fragment of a small Dorie capital, white marble (see 
above). 

(0) Coarse clay jar without slip or ornament; height .21 m.; 
found in east trench. 

(p) Coarse clay pot, without slip or ornament. Found in 
the triangle between the Byzantine church and the circular 
building. 

(7g) A number of Roman and Byzantine coins, many obscure, 
but none so early as the age of the Antonines. Two small 
wheels .015 m. in diameter, one of bone and one of blue stone, 
both pierced by a small hole in the center. Several bone 
styli. A 


There is no doubt that we here have to deal with a circular 
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building in the construction of which a hillock or large 
mound has been used. The relation of the building to this 
hillock seemed to me so peculiar that I believed it might be 
some ancient tumulus or grave, or might at least bear some 
reference to a prehistoric or heroic place of interment. The 
Laconian custom (especially the instance of the neighboring 
Amycle with its temple of Apollo built upon the grave of 
Hyacinthus) and the numerous heroic graves in Sparta 
itself lent strong support to such a supposition. It is not 
impossible that this may still turn out to be the case. 

The lower structure of this cireular building with the 
orthostate acted as a supporting wall, while the building con- 
sisted of at least three concentric circles. It appears prob- 
able that the round hole cut in the block occupying the cen- 
tre of the circumference was meant to hold the mastlike post 
which supported an umbrella-shaped roof. 

Our monument must thus be classed among the round build- 
ings which are of so much interest in the history of Greek 
architecture. The Prytaneum, the Tholos, the temple of 
Hestia, perhaps even the Skias‘ were all in origin intimately 
related to one another. The Prytaneum, or ‘‘ City hall,’ of 
ancient Athens stood on the high ground at the foot of the 
northern declivity of the Acropolis. In the time of Pausan- 
ias the Prytanes sacrificed and dined in the Tholos, a circular 
building in a different part of the city, which building thus 
took over some of the functions of the older Prytaneum.* 
As Mr. Frazer well puts it (p. 152), ‘‘The Prytaneum, a 
round building with a pointed, umbrella-shaped roof, 
was originally the house of the king, chief, or headman 
(prytanis) of an independent village or town, and it con- 
tained a fire which was kept constantly burning. It is only 
necessary to add that, when a colony was sent out, the fire 


Etym. Magnum, s. v. Were it not for the definite dé oixo- 
Sdunua sore wepepepéc . . . in the passage in Pausanias referring to the Spartan 
building one might doubt whether the Spartan Skias was not identical with this 
circular building. 

*Curtivus, Attische Studien. ii. p. 63, seg. For 0620¢ ef. Hesychius, Harpocration, 
Suidas, Timzeus, Ler. Plat., s.v. 66A0c. See also I. G. Frazer on the Prytanenm, 
the Temple of Vesta, etc.,in Journal of Philology, London, 1885, vol. xiv. p. 145, 
seg., an article which throws considerable light on the history of these early 
buildings. 
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for the chief's house (Prytaneum) in the new village was 
taken from that of the chief’s house in the old village.’’ 

The fire (focus, foculus, the hearth, éoria, éoyapa, Eoxapis 
Vesta) thus becomes the centre of importance in these build- 
ings and the worship and rites connected with them, as it was 
the centre of importance in the house and household. In 
the Homeric house it stood in the corner of the avAy.* The 
same relation obtains in all early civilizations and has led to 
the round building,’ be it a barrow, or a dolmen, or a Sar- 
dinian nuraga, or an East Indian fope, or the hut of the 
American Indian. There can be but little doubt that the 
later Roman temple of Vesta was once part of the king’s 
house, and thus points to the earliest form of house. The 
tradition of this early form of the temple of Vesta, with walls 
of wattled osiers and thatched roof, is directly referred to by 
Ovid.’ 

As regards the whole history of these round buildings, to 
use Mr. Frazer’s words, ‘‘ we descry in the past the chiefs 
of the old Greeco-Italian clans dwelling in round huts of 
wattled osiers with peaked roofs of thatch.’’ 

The Spartan building thus brings us in relation with the 
remotest prehistoric times of Hellas and with the earliest 
stages of civilization in all parts of the world. This building 
has evidently undergone many changes during the Roman 
and Christian periods of its history. The statues of Zeus 
and Aphrodite, mentioned by Pausanias as standing in the 
building in his time, were of subsequent date. The finger of 
the colossal statue found last year, in the immediate vicinity 
of the statue-pedestal on the central height of the building, 
manifestly belongs to a period not earlier than the close of 
the fourth century B. c., and may be Roman. There are 
other fragments and heads of distinctly Roman workman- 
ship found on the site; while some traces of repairs in the 
early building itself, as well as most of the additions to it, 
are of the Roman times. So, too, the inscriptions are of the 
Roman period. On the other hand the bouwstrophedon in- 


® Od. xxii. 466 (Schol. 7did.) makes it the storehouse. It may thus have 
resembled the @ycavpéc, and hence the bee-hive tomb. 

7FerGusson, Rude Stone Monuments in all Countries, London, 1872. 

8 Fusti vi. 261 seq. 
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scription found on the same site evidently belongs to the 
archaic Greek period. It appears beyond a doubt that the 
circular wall with the orthostate is of early Hellenic struct- 
ure. The poros blocks ix situ probably also belong to this 


early Hellenic building. The identification of this edifice 
with the cireular building mentioned by Pausanias’ is most 
natural. The masonry of the large stones, without clamps 
or mortar, points to an age preceding the early historical 
buildings of the fifth century B. c. 

Epimenides, to whom this building is assigned by Pau- 
sinias, furnishes us with a date which corresponds well with 
the archeological evidence. We cannot go far wrong in 
fixing upon the year 600 B. c. as an approximate central date. 
It may have been erected several years earlier in the life of 
Epimenides, but as he appears, according to one tradition, to 
have died at Sparta, perhaps the beginning of the sixth 
century may be a more likely date. In the traditions con- 
cerning Epimenides * there are no doubt uncritical and myth- 

* Loe, cit. 

‘© The chief sources are Dioc. Larrt. i § 109-115 ; PLurt., Solon. 22; STRABO, 
x. p. 479 c; Pavs. 1, 14, 3. 
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ical admixtures, but he appears to have been one of the 
early hieratic poets from Crete," who exercised considerable 
influence in his age in the various centres of Greek life. He 
was a sage and spiritual purifier. It is no doubt owing to 
this great influence that the more fabulous elements have 
been in later times attracted to his name. The fixed and 
important date in his life is furnished by the call he received 
from Athens to purify from the Cylonian sacrilege, in which 
the Athenians followed the dictates of a Delphic oracle. 
This most probably took place in the first year of the 46th 
Olympiad, 7. e., 596 B. c., a few years before the Archon- 
ship of Solon (594 B. c.). 

If we are right in the identification of this building, it will 
readily be seen of what signal importance for the history of 
Greek architecture this monument is. As a ¢holos, or circular 
building, it points back to the very earliest form of primitive 
architecture ; while on the other hand it would be perhaps 
the earliest known building of the historical period of Greek 
history. 

It furthermore is of the greatest value for the topography 
of ancient Sparta. The treatises on the topography of 
Sparta’ have hitherto necessarily been of a purely hypo- 
thetical nature. It is much to the credit of Professor 
Nestorides that he should have assigned just this place to 
the ‘‘ circular building’? mentioned by Pausanias, independ- 
ently of our excavations. With the theatre and this build- 
ing we now have two fixed points of departure. The Skias 
must be close by ; while it appears to us that we might look 
for the Agora to the south of the mound running toward the 
theatre ; but much closer to the hills than has hitherto been 
supposed. Still, even at this moment, with the new point 
gained, it appears to us that reconstructions of the ancient 
topography of Sparta are premature. We must wait for 
further evidence from the spade and pick. 


= 


\ 


'! He was a native of Phestos near Gortyna or of Knossos in Crete. 

? Besides A. Blouet, Expédition Scientif. de la Morée, Paris, 1833 (where an 
amphitheatre, not to be confused with this circular building, is given in III. Pl. 
46 on the southeastern slope of ‘‘ Citadelle’’), and E. Curtius, Der Peloponnesos, 
we might mention K. Stein, Die Topographie des Alten Sparta, and R. Nestorides, 
Toroypadgia ti¢ ’Apyaiag Xzaprnec, Athens, 1892, which has appeared since our first 
excavation, though it was written before we began our work. 
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The system upon which such excavations ought to be car- 
ried out in the future seems to us to be clearly defined. 
Immediately below this mound, running along the foot of 
the hills in either direction (east and west) are considerable 
ruins of late city walls, into which many stones of ancient 
masonry are built. Now a careful examination of these 
walls has shown that their bases consist frequently of series 
of ancient worked stones grouped together; those of one 
kind are massed together for a certain distance, and are fol- 
lowed by series of other stones of different material and 
workmanship. The cause for both this uniformity of material 
for a certain distance, and the diversity in the various sec- 
tions of the wall, seems to be the fact that the stones in the 
several instances were taken from ancient buildings close at 
hand. These ancient buildings are to be sought for in close 
proximity to the wall. Some of these worked stones bear 
inscriptions. 

The first task of the future excavator will thus be to clear 
the lower portions of these walls from weeds and shrubs and 
to dig to the bottom of the walls. It may be found that 
some of the foundation-stones of ancient structures, are actu- 
ally ‘n situ, and trenches at right angles to them may lead to 
the other walls of the}buildings. 

[t is not improbable that the Agora and many other struct- 
ures may thus be discovered, and the greater the number 
of such identifications the more easy will it be to fix the 
topography and to find the remaining buildings mentioned 
by Pausanias. 

CHARLES WALDSTEIN, 
C. L. MEADER. 
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PAPERS OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 
STUDIES AT ATHENS. 
REPORT ON EXCAVATIONS BETWEEN SCHENO- 
CHORI AND KOUTZOPODI, ARGOLIS, IN 1893. 


Last year, while exploring the site of the battlefield of the 
ancient Oenoé, I noticed a hillock or large mound in the 
fields to the right of the road leading from Schenochori (prob- . 
ably Oenoé) to the village of Koutzopodi, about halfway 
between the two. It seemed to me probable, from the con- 
figuration of the surrounding country as well as the nature 
of the mound, that this elevation covered ancient ruins ; and 
I decided to carry on trial excavations at the earliest oppor- 
tunity which should present itself. Accordingly on April 6 
of this year I rode over to the site from our camp at the 
Herzeum and made all preliminary arrangements to begin 
work. It was not until April 20 that I was able to take 
workmen with me to this site near Koutzopodi. I at once 
set the men to work, leaving one of our most trusted work- 
men and an Epistates of the Greek government in charge. 
Work was continued here for four days, the overseers report- 
ing to me in the evening at the Herzeum. 

When Mr. Paton joined us at the Herzeum on April 23, I 
thought it desirable that a member of the school should be 
in charge of this work and should remain upon the spot dur- 
ing the continuance of the trial. Accordingly Mr. Paton 
accompanied me to Koutzopodi on April 24, and having de- 
cided the general direction of the work, I left him in charge. 
I here give his general report together with a plan. 


C. W. 


When I took charge of the work near Koutzopodi the exca- 
vations had been confined to the south and west sides of the 
mound. The southwest corner (#7 A BC D) had been laid 
bare, as well as the long southern wall C WZ. At the south- 
west corner the walls (CD and C’c) had been excavated to the 
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bottom, a depth of 2.28 m., and this had also been done be- 
tween Zand’. The cistern at o had been cleared out, and a 
beginning had been made at clearing the eastern wall (M P). 
The earthenware pipe (D Q) had been found, together with the 
doorway (6 y), which led to the belief that here was the 
entrance to a large tomb. No object of value had been dis- 
covered. Some fragments of a highly colored tiling, which 
could have formed part of an ornamental facing or cornice, 
and some fragments of Megarian ware with figures in relief, 
had been found along the wall near the southeast corner, but 


the workmen could not give the exact place of their discovery, 
except that it was near the cistern. 


Fic. 22. 


On Friday I began work at three points. On the top of the 
mound a short distance back of the doorway (at 2), two men 
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were employed todig into the supposed tomb. At the top 
were found traces of a late wall of small stones mixed with 
thin slabs of brick and laid in mortar, but not squared or 
carefully worked, and, below these, some larger stones, also 
rough. Near the surface, but at varying depths, were found 
two or three slightly rounded pieces of stone, such as might 
have formed part of a well-curb, but unfortunately the re- 
mains were not sufficient to determine this point. Below 
this wall was a thin layer of very soft yellow poros, and 
below this a thin layer of pinkish sand, lime, and small 
stones. Just above this stratum were found a few small frag- 
ments of a reddish stucco. As all these remains were near 
the surface, and as there are other remains of late walls near 
this point (#2 8S), it seems probable that they are connected 
with some very much later building, probably a Byzantine 
church. Below this layer of sand camea succession of large 
rough stones, mixed with earth, but certainly no part of a 
wall. Here nothing was found except a few fragments of 
clay tiles, without stamps, and a small piece of black ribbed 
pottery. On reaching the level of the doorway and clearing 
out completely the earth on that side of the pit, an arch was 
found above the doorway, composed of regularly laid slabs 
of stone and tiles. In the earth that was thus cleared away 
were found two small bronze disks, each pierced at the rim. 
Both were very much defaced with rust, but one seemed to 
have on ita Byzantine device. From their general appear- 
ance and size, I believe them to be Byzantine medals or 
tokens, to be worn as amulets. The virgin soil was reached 
just below the level of the door-posts. Pieces of tile were 
found to have been wedged in around the posts. At thesame 
time four men were cuttinga cross-trench (e 2) through the 
mound to the west of the doorway, but this work yielded noth- 
ing of interest. Near the surface (2)a number of coarse tiles 
were found, and a stone shaped like a boat, but not hollowed 
out. The dimensions were: length on top 0.47 m., width 
0.17 m., length along keel 0.56 m., and girth at the center 
0.26m. There are a number of similar stones from Selinus 
in the Museum at Palermo, and with them flat slabs, slightly 
turned up at the edges. They seem to have been used for 
rubbing fine grain, instead of grinding it. In the southern 
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part of the trench (S #), near the surface, were found two 
small and perfectly plain vases. So far as I am able to judge, 
they belong to a very late, possibly Christian period. Some- 
what deeper, near the Byzantine wall(S), were found a human 
skull and other bones, but no trace of a coffin or a regular 
tomb, nor were any ornaments found with the body. 

The other four men were employed in tracing the wall 


along the north side and at the east end, where it passes over 


the edge of the mound and not around the foot as is the case 
on the other three sides. Along the eastern wall several late 
graves were uncovered, the bodies buried close to the surface 
with no trace of a coffin, and apparently no enclosing slabs of 
stone. In some places the wall has been partly removed to 
make room for these graves. 

On Saturday the course of the wall at the east end was 
further traced, but the bulk of the time and labor was spent 
at the west end, where a complex of walls was laid bare. 
[ also endeavored to trace further the pipe (D Q), but did 
not get deep enough into the mound to find it again, toward 
the east. Its object is not very clear, as it certainly was not 
carried through the wall (D), and there seems no other exit 
possible. During these excavations several more graves were 
discovered, especially at the corner /’, where the wall has 
been destroyed to make room for them ; two similar graves 
were found near 0, and in one of these a bracelet of bronze 
with small bronze disks strung upon it. A few bronze rings 
and pins were in these graves, but all much rusted and 
apparently entirely without ornament. As nothing seemed 
likely to be gained by excavating for two or three days 
longer, the work was suspended for the season on April 29. 

The results of the six days of work were as follows : 

A wall has been traced entirely around the hillock, form- 
ing an irregular quadrangular enclosure having its major axis 
from east to west, and broader at the east end than at the 
west. At the southwest corner is a projecting quadrangle, 
and the eastern wall is somewhat irregular, suggesting a 
similar projection at the northeast corner, as it seems to con- 
tinue beyond the point of intersection with the northern wall. 

Very little of the northern wall is preserved near the sur- 
face, although it is possible that deep digging would show 
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that the foundations still exist. The wall has been destroyed 
by the inhabitants of Koutzopodi, and the owner of the field 
helped us in finding the traces that still exist by pointing 
out the places from which he had removed large stones. 
Single blocks (7, uw, v7, w) and a fairly well preserved piece, 
12.92 m. long (s ¢) were sufficient to determine the direction 
of the wall and its probable intersection with the eastern 
wall (7). At the northwest corner the wall is preserved. 
The measurements give a probable length of 61.38 m., breadth 
of 1.20 m., and direction 81° east of north. The eastern wall 
perhaps begins with a block of poros (/7) in the field, 2.65 m. 
from the intersection of the northern wall (7), but it is dis- 
tinctly preserved from this latter point for a distance of 
10.45 m. in a direction due south (7 A); the breadth is 1.10 m. 
Near the middle of this piece is a block of poros (g) on the 
inside. It is in contact with the wall, but not built into it, 
and does not show any certain evidence of being the upper 
stone of a buttress. At A the wall turns sharply west for 
3m., and has a width of 2m. (A Z). From this point there 
is no trace of a wall near the surface for 6.70 m., but it was 
found again and traced to the corner ( P J/), a distance of 
2.33 m.; the breadth was 1.06 m.; the course 2° east of north. 
The southern wall is the best preserved and the most fully 
excavated. It has a length (C’ 4) of 55.30 m., a breadth of 
0.97 m. (at g), and a direction of 87° east of north. The 
material is a yellow poros of good quality. The wall is 
strengthened on the inside by eleven buttresses having an 
average thickness of 0.99 m., and a depth of 0.94m. The 
eastern end of this wall has been merely traced on the sur- 
face, and it is possible that two more buttresses may have 
existed in this interval, but I found no sign of them. At the 
point where the fourth buttress should come (7) the wall is 
broken through, though a trace of the buttress remains, and 
opposite this point is a peculiar doorway (f/). 

The space between the sixth and seventh buttresses (i /) 
has been completely excavated, and at this point the whole 
structure of the wall is clear. It has a depth of 2.66 m., and 
is laid in seven courses 0.38 m. high, alternately stringers 
and headers. The stringers are 0.92 m. long, and the headers 
0.46m. The stringer courses are so laid that the vertical 
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joints are in line, while the headers are carefully placed so 
that two joints shall fall over every stringer, but not in the 
same vertical line as the joints in the other two header 
courses. Though the wall has every appearance of careful 
work, the stones are not accurately smoothed and jointed, 
and were evidently intended to be concealed by earth. The 
eastern buttress (4) has the same depth as the wall, but the 
western (7) is two courses shallower ; it is 1.90 m. deep. 

Just west of the easternmost buttress (0) is a small but 
deep cistern (°), which has been excavated to a depth of 
6.45 m. It has a diameter at the top of 0.87 m., and is lined 
with a hard light cement or stucco. The upper edge is 
broken so that it is impossible to tell at what level the 
original curb was placed. The western wall (@ #) has a 
length of 11.65 m., a breadth of 1 m., and a direction 3° east 
of north. At adistance of 6.80 m. from the southern end (£ ) 
is a buttress (7) 0.95 m. broad, and 1.01 m. deep. The south- 
west corner is occupied by the quadrangle already referred 
to, which is well preserved except the northwest corner, 
where the upper courses have been destroyed by late graves. 
On the north (D /’) it hasa preserved length (D #) of 3.22 m., 
a breadth of 0.95 m., and a direction 81° west of north. On 
the east (2 D) the length is 7.14 m., the breadth 1.05 m., and 
the direction 9° east of north. On the south (A the length 
is 4.48 m., the breadth 0.95 m., and the direction 89° east of 
north. The buttress (0) is 1.21 m. from the eastern end, 
0.97 m. broad, and 0.91 m. deep. On the west the preserved 
length (A #’) is 4.59 m., breadth 0.90 m., and direction 3° east 
of north. The buttress (@) is 2.09 m. from the southern end, 
1.00 m. broad, and 0.93 m. deep. 

At the northwest corner is a piece of very carefully laid 
wall (@ O), in my opinion the best piece that we have uncov- 
ered. It is 5.70 m. long, 0.66 m. broad, and its course is 19° 
west of north. At O it changes direction, and extends for 
3.22 m. in a line 2° west of north, and then suddenly stops (P). 
From O starts also a cross-wall (O JV), 3.30 m. long, 0.56 m. 
thick, and running 79° east of north; it terminates in a 
corner toward the north. 

The earthenware pipe (d 7) has a length of 4.27 m., a 
direction of 81° east of north, and a depth below the top of 
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the wall at p of 0.80 m. The diameter of the pipe is about 
0.14 m., and the style seemed to me very like that of the 
pipes in the Roman conduits at the foot of the Pnyx in 
Athens. 

It remains to describe the only structure discovered within 
the enclosing wall. On the south side, at the point where 
the fourth buttress should be (7), the upper course of the 
wall and a part of the buttress have been cut away, and 
inside there is a plainly marked circle, having a diameter of 
3.41 m. measured from the inner edge of the wall to the 
northern side (7/4). This circle is not marked by a wall, but 
is distinguished by a bottom of sand and a small mixture of 
black carbonaceous matter. At # is an opening 1.05 m. high, 
and having a depth on the west (4 6) of 0.89 m., and on the 
east (8 vy) of 1.18 m. This difference in depth is due to an 
irregularity at the outer end of the tunnel. Inside are two 
door-posts (6 vy) 0.30 m. thick, 0.70 m. high, and 0.50 m. 
apart, and upon them rests a lintel 0.75 m. long, and 0.20 m. 
high. There is no trace of a sill, or of anything in the nature 
of a door or shutter. Above this doorway is an arch 1.80 m. 
from the ground and 0.90 m. from the lintel, having a span 
of 0.92 m. and a height of 0.32 m., composed of thin slabs of 
stone and brick. The bottom of the excavation at this point 
is 2.70 m. from the upper surface of the mound. 

In the present state of the excavations, no certain explana- 
tion can be given as to the nature of the mound and its 
enclosing wall. It seems to me probable that we have here 
a building in connection with some extensive fountain or 
water-works. Both south and west of the mound lie large 
cisterns, that to the west still containing water, and the 
presence of the pipe is proof that there was water inside the 
wall. If this is correct, the doorway is an opening giving 
access to a reservoir or allowing the water to pour out into 
a basin before it. I noticed a very similar arrangement at 
an old spring on the slope of Parnassus, at the foot of the 
hill on which is the Corycian cave. There a flight of several 
| steps leads down to a low doorway through which the water 

is reached. The character of the enclosing wall does not 
suggest an early date, and the fact that no fragments of 
pottery earlier than the moulded Megarian ware were found, 
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makes it not improbable that the whole structure is not 
earlier than the latter part of the third century B.c. At 
a much later date the top of the mound seems to have been 
used for a Byzantine church, which became the centre of 
acemetery. Further than this in the interpretation of the 
results of the excavations, I do not dare to go. If the exca- 
vations are continued, it is possible that more definite clues 
can be found by following up the earthenware pipe and the 
inner walls at the western end, and by deeper digging along 
the north and east sides and the southeast corner. Evidently 
all the stones on the surface have been removed by the Greeks 
of the neighboring villages, but in view of the depth of the 
existing foundations, there must be enough left underground 
to throw more definite light on the nature of the mound. 
JamrES M. PATON. 


I agree with the conclusions formed by Mr. Paton. To 
arrive at more definite results, much more extensive opera- 
tions would have to be begun. Considering the work we 
have before us at the Herzeum, it will not be worth our while 
to do this for the present. 

CHARLES WALDSTEIN. 
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ARTISTS OF THE MIDDLE 
AGES. 


IV. 
THE CLOISTER OF THE LATERAN BASILICA.’ 


[PLATE XIV] 


NOTES ON ROMAN 


The main reason for writing this paper is the recent dis- 
covery of the date of the cloister of S. John Lateran in 
Rome. It is not a minute description, but merely a sketch, 
the main object of which is a brief comparative study of the 
Roman cloisters and a tentative grouping of them according 
to style, so as to bring into relief the importance of the 
Lateran cloister as the originator and propagator of a new 
. style, and incidentally to call attention to some interesting 
Roman cloisters that are practically unknown. 

The medieval cloisters of Rome are numerous and some 
of them are unsurpassed in beauty. Two stand pre-eminent : 
the cloisters of 8S. John Lateran and of S. Paul outside 
the walls. They are as alike as twin sisters, and yet the care- 
fully trained eye will perceive that the Lateran is slightly 
superior in artistic beauty, and the historical critie may con- 
clude that it is also a trifle earlier in date. Both belong to 
the first half of the thirteenth century, when the Roman school 
had reached the summit of its artistic glory, and are works 
of exquisite taste, symmetrical proportions, beautiful finish, 
and inexhaustible fertility of detail. 

Reference to PLarr XIV. will supplement the following 
brief description of the Lateran cloister. The four sides of 
the quadrangle are formed of round arches supported on 
coupled marble shafts with single abaci and sub-bases but 
with separate capitals and bases. The shafts are of. varied 
form, some simple, some twisted or in spirals, some inlaid with 


1 A note on my discovery was published last May in Comm. de Rossi’s Bullet- 
tino di Archeologia Cristiana VY. ii. 3-4. 
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exquisite colored glass and marble mosaics. The capitals are 
largely foliated and of the greatest variety of design, some 
approximating the classic Composite and Corinthian, others 
the pure Gothic forms, while quite a number are decorated 
with animals and human figures and heads. Every side is 
broken up into five bays, each consisting of five arcades ; the 
baysare separated by heavy square piers, and each corresponds 
on the inside gallery to a cross-vault springing from stout 
Ionic columns. In the middle of the central bay on each 
side an opening is made in the high continuous basement 
on which all the columns rest, and these four doorways are 
flanked by a pair of lions or sphinxes. The outer marble 
decoration above the arcade is delicate and artistic—a rare 
combination of color and carving. The spandrel of each 
arch is filled with a decorative group in relief, reminding in 
its technique of antique stucco decoration. Above this isa 
frieze consisting of a narrow mosaic band ornamented by a 
cornice, while above it again is a far broader band with 
interlaced alternating circles and squares of mosaic sur- 
mounted by a heavy carved cornice resting on a close line of 
corbels. The rich carving of this cornice, with its spirited 
lion-head gargoyles, is equal to the best medizeval work. 
The motif of the decoration is repeated exactly in other con- 
temporary works of the Roman school, such as the choir 
seats at Civita Castellana. The effect of this combination of 
architectural and plastic forms with the rich deep coloring of 
the mosaics, so harmoniously worked into every part, is 
unique. 

It is not too much to say that this cloister before its muti- 
lation must have been the most beautiful in existence. Its 
constructors have been known for some time. Comm. de 
Rossi brought to light a copy of the artist’s signature,’ and 
the inscription itself, which had been regarded as lost, was 
uncovered a few years ago in the course of a restoration.’ It 
reads : 


NOBILITER DOCTUS HAC VASSALECTUS IN ARTE 
CUM PATRE CEPIT OPUS QUOD SOLUS PERFICIT IPSE. 


2Bullettino di Archeologia Cristiana, 1875, p. 128. 
3 Ibid., 1891, p. 90; Bull. Arch. com., 1887, p. 99. 
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That is, Vassalectus began the work with his father and 
completed it alone, presumably after his father’s death. It 
is known that an artist named Vassalectus executed an epis- 
copal chair for the church of S. Andrea at Anagni in 1263, 
and I have already attempted to prove in this JouRNAL‘ that 
he executed the monument of Pope Hadrian VY. in Viterbo 
in 1276. In the same paper I have given a list of this artist’s 
works so far as known to me, and assigned to the cloister of 
8. John Lateran the date of 1220 to 1230 on account of its 
style. Iwas then inclined to regard one man as the author 
of all these works ; at present I am disposed to assign the 
cloister to an earlier artist of the same name and family as 
the author of the Anagni throne. It is certain that there 
were three if not four artists of the same name and family, 
who practised the same branch of art from one generation to 
another from the middle of the twelfth until the second half 
of the thirteenth century. Their family name was variously 
spelled Bassalectus and Bassallectus in the earliest works 
(twelfth century), then Vassalectus, Vassallectus, Vassaletus, 
Vassalleto, Vasaleto, etc. This artistic family-school takes 
its place by the side of the others of a similar character in 
the Roman School, that are called, from the names of their 
founders, the Schools of Paulus, Ranuccius, and Laurentius. 

Comm. de Rossi, who believes in the existence of four 
Vassaletti, attributes the cloister to the third artist and to 
the close of the twelfth or the beginning of the thirteenth 
century. Comm. Enrico Stevenson has attributed it to the 
first decades of the thirteenth century. The determination 
of its date is of especial interest for the history of the Roman 
school and its influence, for it isan epoch-making monument. 
This discovery I made accidentally, and it has confirmed my 
conjecture that the cloister was built between 1220 and 1230. 

Cardinal Guala dei Bicchieri, Papal legate to the Albi- 
genses, and not only the founder of the early Gothic church 
of S. Andrea at Vercelli, but apparently one of the pro- 
moters of the introduction of French Gothic architecture into 


* Notes on Roman Artists of the Middle Ages, ITI. Two Tombs of the Popes at 
Viterbo by Vassallectus and Petrus Oderise: in Am. Jour of Arch., Vol. VII. 
(1891), pp. 38-53. 
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Italy, died in 1230. He had made his will in 1227 in Rome, 
dating it at the basilica of 8. Martino di Monti, apud S. Mar- 
tinum in Montibus. Its text is published in Ughelli’s Monu- 
mental work on the bishoprics of Italy (Jtalia Sacra, iv. 
p. 783), but seems to have attracted no attention, though it is 
interesting to the archzologist on account of the enumeration 
of works of art. I was struck by the following item: Ad 
opus claustri Lateranen., lib. 10 proven. It is a laconic but 
important sentence. The cardinal leaves ten pounds of Pro- 
vencal money as a contribution toward the construction of 
the Lateran cloister. The expression ad opus shows that in 
1227, at the time of the will, the cloister was in course of erec- 
tion. It had been begun; but how long before 1227? and, 
also, when was it finished? The fact that the clause had not 
been revoked before the cardinal’s death shows that, in 1230, 
the construction of the cloister was still going on, though it 
was probably nearing its end. As to when it may have been 
begun, I shall attempt an answer before closing. The inter- 
est taken by Cardinal Guala in the cloister was natural 
enough. He was cardinal of 8S. Martino di Monti; was often 
in Rome on account of the important share which he took in 
the diplomatic policy of the Papacy, and his knowledge of 
architecture is proved by the inscription of S. Andrea at 
Vercelli, which states that the plan and general features of 
this purely French structure, in the early Gothic style, were 
furnished by him. He was for quite a while in France. In 
his well-known mission to the Albigensians he had twelve 
associates, all abbots of the Cistercian order, and his connec- 
tion with the Cistercians, proved also by his relation to the 
neighboring monasteries of that order at Tiglieto and Locedio, 
made it natural that he should patronize the new architecture 
which was being spread by the Cistercians, from the monas- 
teries of the order in Burgundy.’ 

It being established that the Lateran cloister was under way 
between 1227 and 1230, is it possible to determine approxi- 
mately the date at which its construction was commenced ? 
A comparative glance at the style of the medieval cloisters in 


* On this subject of the introduction of Gothic architecture into Italy by the 
Cistercians, see my article in the JourNnat for 1890 and 1891. 
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Rome and its neighborhood may give a solution. ‘The two 
examples that most closely resemble the Lateran cloister are 
those of the monastery at Sassovivo in Umbria, near Foligno, 
and of the basilica of S. Paul outside the walls at Rome. 
At Sassovivo the work is far simpler, probably for the sake 
of economy, the shafts being straight and smooth, without 
mosaic inlay: the profiles, the mouldings, the proportions, 
the outside members above the arcade are all well-nigh iden- 
tical with the Lateran work. The only mosaic inlay is found 
in the narrow frieze above the arcades, the broader frieze 
being of plain marble slabs. The simplicity is no sign of an 
earlier date. The artist signed himself thus: 


Hoc claustri opus egregium, | Quod decorat monasterium | Donnus 
abbas Angelus precepit | Multo sumptu fieri et fecit | A magistro Petro 
de Maria | Romano opere et mastria | Anno Domini milleno | Iuncto ei 
bis centeno | Nono quoque cum viceno. 


This gives the date as 1229, the artist as Petrus de Maria, 
the style as Roman. It is the only inscription which explic- 
itly declares this style of work to be Roman, perhaps 
because this is the only cloister built in this style by an 
artist who was not a Roman or a member of the Roman 
School. Pietro di Maria was probably a native of Umbria. 
[ believe that every detail of this work, every section of col- 
umns, cornices, mouldings, facings, capitals, and bases, was 
executed in Rome and transported to Sassovivo, and that a 
careful examination would show that every piece was so care- 
fully numbered and marked as to make the setting up a 
merely mechanical process. ‘This will be shown later to have 
been the case at Subiaco. This cloister of Sassovivo does not 
help as to the date of the Lateran cloister, except in so far as 
it shows that in 1229 the Roman style in such work was 
recognized. Consequently, as we must look for its prototype 
in Rome, and since, as will appear, this prototype can be 
only the Lateran cloister, it would seem also that in 1229 this 
cloister was so far toward completion as to serve as a model. 

The cloister of S. Paul is in every respect of its construc- 
tion and proportions the counterpart of that attached to the 
Lateran. It is true that except for one of the four sides, 
which is the later part and by the hand of a different artist, 
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this cloister is somewhat simpler in its columns and in the 
decoration of the spandrels of its arches ; but the greater 
simplicity does not extend to the other parts, such as the 
mosaic inlay, and appears to be no sign of an earlier date. 
In fact, the structure was begun under Abbot Pietro di 
Capua, at about the same time as the Lateran—I believe a 
few years later—but finished certainly later, under Abbot 
Giovanni di Ardea, who died in 1241. These two monuments, 
are, then, slightly younger contemporaries of the Lateran 
cloister. Are there any others that might dispute its claim— 
Sassovivo and S. Paul—to be the prototype of this style? 

During the twelfth century several cloisters were built in 
Rome. The most important of these are: (1) that of the 
church of the SS. Quattro Coronati ; (2) that of the basilica 
of 8. Lorenzo outside the walls; (3) that of the Cisterican 
monastery of SS. Vincenzo e Anastasio at the Tre Fontane ; 
(4) that of S. Cecilia. Of these four the second and third 
alone are well known. They have the typical simplicity and 
heaviness of primitive Romanesque: heavy cubic capitals ; 
plain shafts, usually single, seldom coupled, under the arches ; 
no mouldings or sculptured or mosaic decoration. The clois- 
ter of S. Cecilia is somewhat in advance ; its proportions are 
less heavy, and the stone-work more careful, but the simplic- 
ity remains unchanged; while the two former structures 
were erected about the middle of the twelfth century, I would 
assign this to the second half well advanced. Apparently I 
am the first to call attention to this interesting cloister and | 
merely mention it at present, reserving its detailed study for 
a later occasion. The fourth Romanesque cloister, that of 
the SS. Quattro Coronati, I have neither seen nor studied in 
drawings or photographs, but I hear that it is in a good state 
of preservation and a gem of early work. It would be natural 
to assume that this cloister was erected when the church and 
monastery were rebuilt in 1112 by Pope Paschal II. (1099- 
1118) after being partly destroyed in the burning of the city 
by Robert Guiscard. In that case it is the earliest in Rome. 
The reason that the two latter monuments are inedited and 
nearly unknown is that they belong to nunneries and are, of 
course, not opened to men except by special permission from 
the cardinal titular of the church. 
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The second group of Roman cloisters was, I believe, erected 
during the first quarter of the thirteenth century ; and their 
style approximates far more closely to that of the cloisters 
of S. John Lateran and 8. Paul than to that of the examples 
of the twelfth century just cited. The proportions here 
become more elongated ; the columns are in most cases not 
single but coupled under each arch; the faces of the arches 
begin to assume mouldings and to develop a frieze above 
them on the outside ; the capitals no longer have the heavy 
cubic form, but become delicate and often bell-shaped, and 
begin at times to have a light foliated surface-decoration in a 
style analogous to the early Gothic foliated forms which were 
just then being introduced into the Roman Province by the 
French Cistercian monks from Burgundy, who were erecting 
monasteries throughout Italy. The principal examples of this 
style with which I am familiar are the following : 

S. Cosimato in Trastevere. This cloister has been known 
only for little more than a year, since the restoration of the 
nunnery was begun in order to adapt it to the purposes of an 
asylum for aged and infirm men. Its arcades were swathed 
in a mass of masonry. They are now almost completely dis- 
engaged, and the cloister is shown to surpass in size all other 
Roman cloisters, not excepting that of S. Paul. The style is 
extremely uneven, and I could perceive what seemed to me 
two periods of construction, not, however, distant in date. 
The workmanship in general is extremely careless and inac- 
curate, the capitals often being cut entirely regardless of the 
size of the shafts. The capitals are transitional from the 
perfectly plain-surfaced cubic form tothe foliated, the greater 
part belonging to the former, and a few to the latter class. 
This edifice appears to me to be the earliest of the second 
group of Roman cloisters, in so far as I am acquainted with 
them. 

S. Scolastica at Subiaco. This cloister shares with that 
of Sassovivo the palm of beauty among the cloisters built by 
the Roman artists outside of the Eternal City. Subiaco was 
a favorite center for the artists of the family of Laurentius.° 


‘For further information and a reference to sources regarding this family of 
artists see my paper in vol. v., pp. 182-88 of this JournaL. The following is the 
usually accepted genealogical tree of the family school of the artist Laurentius— 
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At the upper monastery—the Sacro Speco—Laurentius him- 
self worked with his son Jacobus shortly after the middle of 
the twelfth century, as is shown by an inscription. Then 
Jacobus began, some years after—probably in about 1210— 
the cloister at S. Scolastica, the other and principal Bene- 
dictine monastery at Subiaco. He finished and signed only 
one side of it. After his death, probably, the work was 
taken up by his son Cosmas together with his grandsons 
Lucas and Jacobus II. The three sides executed by these 
three artists, though apparently contemporary with the 
Lateran cloister, are somewhat inferior to the work of their 
progenitor Jacobus, being less accurate and happily pro- 
portioned. The old side has each stone carefully numbered 
or marked, and this proves, I believe, that every detail was 
executed in the family workshop in Rome and then shipped 
to Subiaco, so marked that each piece could be put into its 
place by the merest tyro. I verified such marks on every 
block and member belonging to the original work. This 
system of marking does not appear in the other three sides. 
The inferior quality of the later work may be partly ex- 
plained by the fact that Cosmas and his sons were obliged 
to adhere to the original scheme of the earlier artist and 
were hampered by this necessity, at a time when their origi- 
nal work was in a more advanced style. 

S. Sisto on the Via Appia. After Pope Honorius had con- 
firmed in 1216 the order of S. Dominick he gave him the 
church of 8S. Sisto, and the site became famous for the miracle 
which it is believed he performed there of bringing back to 


who were architects, sculptors, and mosaicists. I do not endorse every detail of 
this tree, and would suggest some changes in it if this were the place. 


School of Laurentius : c. 1150-1332 


Laurentius 


Jacobus I., his son 


Cosmas I., his son 
1231-5 Lucas—1231-5 Jacobus II.—1276-7 Cosmas IT., sons of Cosmas I. 


| | 
Jacobus III.—1296 Petrus—1296-1303 Johannes—1295-1332 Deodatus, 
sons of Cosmas II. 
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life the young nephew of the cardinal of Fossanova. When 
the Dominican monks were transferred to 8. Sabina, the 
establishment was handed over to the Dominican nuns, in 1219. 
It can hardly be doubted that to these years, that is, from 
1216 to about 1220, belong both the chapel of 8. Dominick and 
the part of one side which is all that remains of the primitive 
cloister. The style of this fragment resembles in its simplic- 
ity the work at S. Tommaso in Formis, 8. Sabina, 8. Scolas- 
tica, and other so-called ‘‘Cosmati’’ works of the first two or 
three decades of this century. 

S. Sabina on the Aventine. This was the first important 
establishment of the Dominicansin Rome and its monastery, 
so far as we can judge from the cloister, the chapter house, 
and other parts, dates from the period of 8S. Dominick himself 
and antedates the year 1221. It is thought that he com- 
menced to build here as early as 1216. The cloister with its 
103 columns is the most beautiful of this group. The light- 
ness of the coupled columns, the Gothic type of the foliated 
capitals, the arch-mouldings, and other details show the 
influence exercised upon the Roman artists by the Cister- 
cians. If one were to add the mosaic decoration and the 
sculptured details and vary the forms of the colonnettes, the 
style of S. John Lateran would be attained. 

The monuments forming this group may be arranged in 
the following order, and if I here give tentative dates it is 
mainly to express what I believe to be the relation of each 
to the other in point of time and their relation to preceding 
and succeeding monuments : 


1. 8. Cosimato in Trastevere, Rome,...... . 1200-1215 
2. S. Scolastica, Subiaco (early part),....... 1210-1215 

(later part),........ 1215-1235 


The work at 8S. Cosimato is tentative, and shows an art 
not sure of itself: it might be placed even a few years earlier 
than the date mentioned. The two dates given to 8. Scolas- 
tica apply, the first to the one side built by Jacobus, the 
second to the other three sides executed by Cosmas and his 
two sons. I believe the following conclusions may be drawn, 
without carrying more into details this glance at the monu- 
ment. 
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1. During the course of the twelfth century cloisters were 
builtin Rome in a severe and heavy style that cannot serve 
as the prototype of the works of the thirteenth century, which 
were not a development from them but very largely a new 
creation. 

2. During the years between 1200 and 1220 or thereabout, 
there were constructed in Rome cloisters of far greater 
elegance and slenderness, tending in their proportions, capi- 
tals, and other details toward the Gothic idea, and preparing 
the way for the more fully developed, and artistically more 
perfect type represented by S. John Lateran and §. Paul. 

3. The Lateran cloister appears to have been the first 
example of the use of stucco-like marble reliefs, of mosaic 
frieze and mosaic inlay in the columns, and to have also made 
popular the use of twisted and otherwise varied shafts. All 
these characteristics it combined with the general forms 
developed in the best examples of the preceding group. 

4. The Lateran cloister was commenced not before 1221, 
probably between the years 1222 and 1226, and served as a 
type for other works. In 1230 it was still in course of con- 
struction, but was probably finished soon after. 

5. It is nota fact susceptible as yet of exact proof, but 
it is a probable inference, both on artistic and on quasi- 
chronological grounds, that the cloister of S. Paul was a few 
years later than that of the Lateran; and that even were it 
begun at about the same time, it was finished nearly a decade 
later. 

6. It is probable that we should attribute to Vassalectus 
III. and his father the introduction into cloistral architec- 
ture of the mosaic decoration so beautifully characteristic of 
its style ; transferring it perhaps from the church porches on 
which it had been used for over a half century. 

It would be interesting to compare these Roman cloisteis 
with other contemporary cloisters in order to trace reciprocal 
influences, for one is apt to go astray by keeping within too 
narrow a field of vision and thus failing to recognize impor- 
tant factors in development. There are the two beautiful 
examples at Fossanova’ and at Monreale in Sicily * with their 


7 Journal of Arch. 1890, pl. V. Its date is 1200-1210. 
® Gravina, ll Duomo di Monreale and other works. Its date is before 1200. 
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wonderful treatment of variegated shafts; there are such Cis- 
tercian cloisters as those of 8S. Maria di Gradi at Viterbo and 
one in France, both exhibiting the interesting fact of the 
identity of works by the same order in two different coun- 
tries and bearing in their shafts a striking resemblance to 
the Roman cloisters of the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Such comparisons, however, would be out of place in 
any but a detailed study with accomanying illustrations. 


A. L. FroruInenam, JR. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, 
October 7, 1893. 
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SOME INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE ORIENT. 


During a journey in the Orient in 1889-90, Dr. John P. 
Peters copied some Greek and Latin inscriptions as described 
in his paper in this number (pp. 325-334), and he has kindly 
placed them, together with some field notes, in my hands for 
publication. A number of them had already been edited. 
Such as I have not found in any publication consulted are 
given below. 

No. 1. ‘‘Inseription on fallen column on old road from 
Amman to Jerash. Size of letters .067 m.”’ 


AR 
EVERVS 
ERT 1: AVC 
TRIB P 
PER‘'AEISEVERIAY 
MAXIMVM 


Imperator Cae]sar 

L. Septimius Sjeverus 

PJerti{nax] Aug(ustus) [P(ontifex) M(aximus)] 
Trib(unicia) Potest(ate) II[I 

P(ater) P(atriae)] Imp(erator) IV Co(n)s(ul) 
Per Aef{]](ium) Severi/an- 

um fecit. 

This inscription introduces us to a period of Roman history 
that is not very fully known. When Septimius Severus 
was hailed emperor by his soldiers on the Danube, Didius 
Julianus had been proclaimed at Rome, Clodius Albinus on 
the Rhone, and Pescennius Niger on the Euphrates. Severus 
marched upon Rome, put Julianus to death, and hastened to 
the East against his now more formidable rival Pescennius. 
He was victorious at the crossing of the Hellespont, and from 
there pushed on to the passes of Cilicia, where he met Pescen- 
nius, defeated and slew him. He remained in Syria for some 
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time, and finally won some victories beyond the Euphrates 
and in Arabia, from which he obtained the titles of Adiabe- 
nicus and Arabicus. From the absence of these honors in our 
inscription it would seem that the erection of this monument 
belongs to the earlier part of the year 195 A. D., to which year 
it is to be assigned by the titles 7rib. Potest. I/J. and 
Imp. IV., while the eastern victories belong to the same 
year. The latter part of the inscription has been restored by 
the assistance of another found at Bostra in the same region 
and reading as follows (Waddington, Voyage Arch. No. 1943, 
CTL. ii, 91): P. Aelio Severiano Maximo Leg. Aug. Pr. Pr. 
Cos. Desig. imm. This name quite fits the traces of letters 
in Dr. Peters’ copy, and the titles show that Severianus was 
in command of the district, as they also supply the reason for 
his being charged with the erection of the monument. Wad- 
dington notes (Zoc. cit.) that he was governor of Cappadocia 
at the commencement of the reign of Marcus Aurelius, having 
previously been legate in Arabia toward the end of the reign 
of Antoninus, and that he perished with his forces at the 
beginning of the war against the Parthians. The last state- 
ment is from Dio Cassius Lxx1. 2. It is easy to see now that 
it was a mistake to identify the two. The Severianus of our 
inscription may be the son of the earlier general. 

No. 2. “Jerash. North of city. Burying ground. This 
is practically complete.”’ 

D M 
CIVIZENOPHIL@~ 
LEG Hl CYR 
Dis) Manibus). Civi Zenophilo tii (?) leg(ionis) 
ITI Cyrenaicae. 


Dr. Peters’ note seems to forbid restoring MIL before LEG. 
Perhaps 77i should be considered equivalent to Coh. iii, rather 
than the sign for centurion multiplied. The modesty of the 
inscription would argue the humble career of a common sol- 
dier, proud though he was of his citizenship. Numerous 
inscriptions attest the presence of the Cyrenaic legion for some 
time in this region. Its headquarters were at Bostra (Wad- 
dington, Voyage Arch., 1948). 

No. 3. Jerash. This inscription has been repeatedly 
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copied and published, and it has been the subject of no little 
comment already; but Dr. Peters was fortunate enough 
to discover an additional fragment which throws new light 
upon it and reconstitutes the entire form. It is sufficient to 
refer the reader to Boeckh’s Corpus (C7G, 4661) for the cita- 
tion of the literature upon the subject. The inscription was 
written above the arch of the great gateway at the square in 
the centre of the town, where the two main streets met at 
right angles. The gateway formed the entrance to a colon- 
nade leading up to the chief temple of the town, and now lies 
in a mass of ruins scattered in the vicinity. Fragments (a), 
(6), and (c), were first copied by Burckhardt at the beginning 
of this century, (4), (ce), and (d) by Count Vidua, (a), (d), (ce), 
(dZ), and (e) by Count de Bertou. Boeckh unites them as 


follows: 


KA]IC[APOCTAIAIJOY AAP[IJANOY 
AY 
TOYKAITON[ T 
TOY 
- - - K 
OPNHAI[OY - - 


Dr. Peters’ notes upon the fragments, recorded at the 
time, are these: 

**(a) Just east of (c). 

**(b) Lay close to keystone onsouth. Fullsize. Letters not 
in straight lines across block. Half inscribed, upper part 
only. Height 1.05 m. and 1.10 m., breadth .76 m. and .71 m. 
Letters of upper four lines .08 m.; of lowest, .12 m. 

‘*(c) Broken at top and bottom. Close to keystone to 
north. Length .80 m. Upper rows .10 m. and .09 m.; 
bottom row large, perhaps .12 m. 

‘*(d@) Broken at top. Length1.08m. Lying a little below 
door and east, below (a). Upper lines .08 m., lowest line 
12 m.”’ 

(e) This was not copied by Dr. Peters. 

**(f#) Keystone, broken off at bottom and at top. Length 
.82m. Letters on upper five rows .10 m., on lowest .12 m. 

‘**(g) Fragment, a considerable distance below former pieces. 


**(h) Fragment, close to (g).”’ 
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sus dlawy, 


Vd 
(4) (6) 

NVAOLVHUA iV H Nd 
OdAOWHY lv Vd 

DADdIO OLNVUNADAOLIVY N NULIVMHA 
JOdVI VAAOIVHAAV IV XL ka 
= AON VY dVVAO  V IV OVIdHL Kd 
| 

(a) (p) (9) (f) (9) 
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The discovery of the keystone gives the proper clue to the 
arrangement of the fragments that belong together. Space 
must be allowed for the boss in the centre, as was not done in 
previous arrangements, and what remains of the first line 
shortens and simplifies the formule. Here also the condi- 
tions of fairly symmetrical arrangement on each side the 
keystone must be regarded. The broken O of (c) fixes this 
fragment as contiguous to (7), as its present position, noted 
above, requires: (¢@) follows next to the right from position 
and connection of words, and (e) still to the right: (0) evi- 
dently belongs quite to the left of anything we possess, as 
shown by the vacant space before its first line, and by its 
present position. This renders it necessary that a considera- 
ble space should intervene between it and the keystone, in 
order to balance the opposite side. Shall (a) be inserted here ? 
Two objections occur. It now lies close to (ec) on the other 
side of the keystone, and it was there when Burckhardt first 
copied it. Again, it was noted by Vidua that the letters were 
different from the others, and Boeckh admits it with doubt. 
Dr. Peters’ copy of this fragment represents the letters as 
distinctly smaller than the others. In a recent letter answer- 
ing inquiries on this point he says: ‘‘I should regard the 
difference of size of the letters in my notebook as presump- 
tive evidence of smaller size in the original. At the same 
time, if the difference were marked, I wonder that I did not 
make a note of it. The fact that I copied all of those frag- 
ments together, without further note, would seem to show 
that I did not regard the difference in size, if such there were, 
as sufficiently marked to preclude the possibility of all 
belonging together.’’ As the substance of this fragment is 
desired in the lacuna, I have inserted it with some misgiving. 
It will be observed that Dr. Peters’ copy has recovered a 
fragment of a letterin the fourth line and another in the 
sixth where nothing has been given before. The first of these 
may be identified with T, the second with the A of KAI. This 
necessitates a slight change from the words supplied by 
Boeckh, and the space is better filled ; (g) and (2) must be 
excluded from this inscription. The testimony of the copy- 
ists is uniform that nothing followed the line of larger letters. 
Dr. Peters writes: ‘‘I was struck with the fact that certain 
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fragments were at a considerable, if not improbable, distance 
farther forward or down in the heap than the others. There 
was a considerable amount of inscription, apparently, in this 
immediate locality. I hold it to be quite possible that, 
besides the great arch inscription, represented in (0), (c), (@), 
(7), there was another inscription, or there were other inscrip- 
tions on the walls.’’ He would arrange the fragments as 
they now lie in this relative position : 

b tS c 

- a 
ad 


g 
h 


Answering another inquiry he adds, ‘‘ I would say that to 
the best of my recollection there could have been nothing 
above ’”’ the first line of (0). 

In general, the letters are not regularly spaced, and some 
unexpected gaps would probably be better filled than is 
shown by the copies, especially at the junction of the frag- 
ments. Furthermore, Dr. Peters dwells on the fact that the 
lines curved down somewhat from the keystone. It does not 
seem to me likely that Boeckh’s Y/ITATIKOTY in the last line 
is probable. I supply ANOYTI/. at the close on the authority 
of CIG, 4022, 2743, 2878. Date of inscription 147-161, a. pD- 

No. 4. ‘*‘Roman milestone beyond Erak, between Erak 
and Sukhin, on the road from Palmyra to Euphrates. Very 
much effaced. An inscription of seven lines, of which I 
could see only these letters in four consecutive lines at the 
end.”’ 


P AEL 

K XIMO 

li MP 


Palmyra was the centre from which the stones on the roads 
leading out of it were measured, as shown by the inscriptions 
recorded by Dr. Sterrett along the routes both east and west 
of the city (Papers of American School, III, Nos. 632-636, 
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648-651). The distance of our stone from Palmyra was such 
as to justify the restitution of XVIII. M. P. (Millia Passuum) 
in the last line. The stones read by Dr. Sterrett to the east 
of Palmyra belong to the time of Constantine ; but thosé to 
the west are earlier, and two of them, No. 649 and 651, fall 
in the reign of Septimius Severus, and were set up sud 
Ventidio Rufo. The eastern route may also have had an 
earlier series of stones than those found by Dr. Sterrett. 
This conjecture receives some support from the final M. P. of 
our inscription, which does not occur on those previously read. 
This leaves open the possibility that sub Aelio Severiano 
Mazimo may have stood in the second and third lines of the 
present inscription. It should be added, moreover, that Dr. 
Peters remarked that the stone differed considerably from the 
others except one already recorded, bearing a greater re- 
semblance to a column. 

No. 5. ‘*‘Kurietain (North of Damascus). Stone built into 
the side of a doorway in a private house. The beginning of 
the,inscription buried. Copied under difficulties in a very 
dark place. Will not warrant it as an exact facsimile. Was 
principally concerned in getting the letters.” 


YWWWXYKTOYZ 
INT@NXEYNABY 
OY 


No.{6. Broussa, Yer Kapu. The inscription is to the right 
of a‘cross which ends_below in a projecting rest and stands 
upon a stepped pedestal. Above the cross is written IC and 
below the right arm in the angle K%. Some distance above 
the main cross is a second cross with its four arms of equal 
length. 

The surface of the inscription is rough and the letters diffi- 
cult to follow in places. Dr. Peters’ copy is as follows: 


I e€BoHOIToONKON 
Adv\oP 4 TF 


ONKed M4 PTO 
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From a rubbing, lé of the first line may be corrected to KE, 
and K toC; P< of the second may possibly be a broad N, and 
x< for NI] KA. Acording to this we may read 


"I(noob)s  K(vpi)e BonSt rov oor 
xa dovAov 
vinja ov xé 
Or following the copy somewhat more closely : 
tov cov 
dovA, Spa 
Ov xé auapt[@dor. 


Farther possibilities may be left to others. A proper 
name is expected, but not always found. 

No. 7. Broussa, Hissar Kapu. Broken and chipped mass 
of marble in road. 


CoLUMBIA COLLEGE, 
New York. 


A. C. MERRIAM. 


In all the Greek inscriptions above, TT should not have the upper bar passing 
beyond the verticals, and E should be circular in form. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


CLASSICAL ARCHAOLOCY. 


A. J. Evans. Syracusan “ Medallions” and their Engravers in the 

Light of Recent Finds, ete. Quaritch. 

In this work, which is a reprint of an article from the Numismatic 
Chronicle of last year, Mr. Evans confines his attention to a small 
section of the coinage of Syracuse, viz., from B. c. 440 to 360 ; it is, 
however, an important section, as it embraces the period of issue of 
those fine dekadrachms, or medallions, which have always been the 
admiration of numismatists and archeologists, as also of many other 
coins of lesser denominations, which for beauty of design and 
excellence of workmanship have never been surpassed, perhaps, not 
equalled. The coins of this period must be considered in the light of 
a reissue, the first issue being that of the famous Damareteia, struck in 
B. Cc. 479 to commemorate the victory of Gelon over the Carthaginians 
at Himera in the preceding year. 

The treatise was suggested by a* very remarkable find of Sicilian 
coins by a peasant in 1890, near Santa Maria di Licodia. Sixty-seven 
of the eighty coins in this find were Syracusan dekadrachms, com- 
monly called “ medallions,” the other thirteen pieces tetradrachms of 
Syracuse, Messana, Selinus, Motya, and Athens. Mr. Evans was the 
first in the field, and secured some of the more important pieces for 
his own collection. 

The dekadrachms were, with one exception, all the work of the well- 
known Syracusan artists Kimon and Evainetos ; but it is this one 
exceptional piece which forms the principal theme of this monograph, 
the engraver of which, for want of more definite information, Mr. 
Evans styles the “New Artist.” This new medallion presents so 
many varieties from those by Kimon and Evainetos, and is of such 
different workmanship, that Mr. Evans had no difficulty in at*once 
coming to the conclusion that it must be the work of some unknown 
hand and that he had met with a treasure. 

The date to which Mr. Evans attributes this fresh issue of the me- 
dallion pieces is that of the institution of the Assinarian games in 
B. C. 412. 

The artist employed to engrave the dies for the first pieces was 
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Kimon, who at that time appears to have been chief engraver at the 
mint of Syracuse. The coins are usually signed. To B. c. 410, two 
years later, Mr. Evans assigns a fresh issue of the medallions ; these are 
also by Kimon, but they can easily be distinguished from those of the 
earlier issue by a slight change in style, but not in type. From B. c. 
410 there is a break in the issue of these larger pieces, but with the 
accession of Dionysius I. in B. c. 406, the activity of the Syracusan 
mint is revived, and it is to this date that Mr. Evans assigns the most 
important production of the medallions. There are three distinct 
series. One is by Kimon, who adheres to his second type ; the second 
is by Evainetos, and the third is by the “ New Artist.” Evainetos and 
the “ New Artist” depart from the older types, and, so far as the 
obverse is concerned, are in accord ; but when we examine the types 
of the reverse, then we find no longer this uniformity of type. The 
medallions of Evainetos are usually signed, his name being given, 
with but one exception, in an abbreviated form ; but in the medallion 
of the New Artist the signature is doubtful. 

The large issue of the medallions shows that they were intended for 
general circulation, and that they were not merely struck as rewards 
or prizes at the games, especially as Mr. Evans proves that their issue 
was fairly continuous for a period of over forty years. 

In the two chapters on “ Kimon and his Works” and the “Career 
and Influence of Evainetos,” the author has furnished some important 
data of these artists, derived mainly from numismatic productions. 

To this treatise Mr. Evans adds an article, republished from the 
Numismatic Chronicle of 1890, on “ Some New Artists’ Signatures on 
Sicilian Coins,” as it helps to elucidate many points in the first one. 
In this Mr, Evans first published his discovery of an earlier artist 
named Kimon, whose signature occurs on a tetradrachm of Himera, 
which cannot be assigned to a later date than B. c. 480. He natu- 
rally connects this early Kimon with the later one at Syracuse, and 
gives to them the relationship of grandfather and grandson. 

The monograph is illustrated by ten excellent autotype plates, 
without the aid of which it would not have been possible to appre- 
ciate fully the force of the author’s arguments, or to follow him in 
his minute comparisons of styles and types.— Zhe Atheneum, Sep- 
tember 10, 1892. 

A Catalogue of the Greek Coins in the British Museum.—W. Wroru. 
Mysia, R. 8. Pootx. Alexandria and the Nomes. Printed for 
the Trustees. 

The first of these books differs from the second in covering a very 
small district, and contains nothing but the coins of Mysia proper, not 
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even comprising those of the Troad. In Mysia by far the most impor- 
tant coins are the great mass of Cyzicene staters, which formed for so 
long the main gold currency of the northern Algean. The Museum, 
though it owns a fine series of Cyzicenes, is rather weak in the 
last issues of the mint, of which it possesses only six or seven 
varieties. 

After the issues of Kyzikos, the most important pieces included in 
this volume are the beautiful gold staters of Lampsakos—a series 
whose richness and variety is only just beginning to be appreciated. 
Twenty years ago hardly any Lampsacene gold money was known, 
and in old collections it is conspicuous for its absence. But of late 
several rich finds have enlarged our knowledge of these splendid 
coins ; and Mr. Wroth is able in his preface to give a list of thirty- 
one different types. Of these, only nine are in the Museum. 

Among the other Mysian coins points of interest are not very 
numerous. Mr. Wroth ascribes the little gold and silver diobols of 
Pergamon to the year 310 B, c., when Herakles, the son of Alexander 
the Great, was proclaimed king. Itis curious that, if this be the case, no 
regal title was placed on the money, but only the name of the Perga- 
mene state. It seems more consistent to place the coins a few years 
earlier, and suppose they were struck while the cities believed them- 
selves to be independent. 

Of the vast Alexandrian series which forms the subject of Professor 
Poole’s last contribution to the Museum Catalogue, there are no less 
than two thousand six hundred varieties described in the thick vol- 
ume which he has just produced. The series on the whole is not 
very interesting ; they present us, however, with a very curious collec- 
tion of representations of Greco-Egyptian gods, and Professor Poole 
is,able to use them as the text for a very interesting commentary on 
the religion of Egypt in Roman times. The ancient Egyptian 
mythology was profoundly modified by Greek influence during the 
time of the Ptolemies, and Professor Poole points out that the gen- 
eral rule in religious matters was that “Greek types were not affected 
by Egyptian, but Egyptian by Greek : when a type shows a double 
origin we find that the Egyptian form is Hellenized and not the con- 
verse.” Among these coins of Alexandria there are some purely 
Greek types, where no Egyptian god is in question, 

In his thirty-two pages of illustration Professor Poole has gone on 
the principle of arranging the coins, not under Emperors’ reigns, but 
under their reverse types, grouping all representations of Zeus or 
Harpokrates, or, the Alexandrian Pharos together, irrespective of 
date. This works admirably for the history of the development of 
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types, but makes it more difficult to follow the general history of the 
rise and decay of the Romano-Egyptian coinage. 

The phototype illustrations are excellent, and also given in numbers 
which far exceed the proportions of plates allowed in any official 
catalogue of any foreign State collection.—C, Oman, in The Academy, 
July 30, 1892. 


J. H. Mippieron. The Remains of Ancient Rome. London and 
Edinburgh : Adam and Charles Black, 1892, vol. i. pp. xxxiii, 393 ; 
vol. ii, pp. x, 448. 

These volumes constitute a revised and greatly enlarged edition 
of Professor Middleton’s valuable one-volume work entitled, Ancient 
Rome in 1885, reissued with an added chapter as Ancient Rome in 
1888. The present edition contains two-thirds more pages than the 
previous one, and these additional pages are closely packed, not only 
with information about recent discoveries, but with further details 
about monuments previously known. Especial attention is paid to 
the study of Roman building materials and methods of construction ; 
perhaps there is no existing work in any language which gives an 
account at once so full and so true of the technique of Roman archi- 
tecture. 

On this point Professor Middleton advances two doctrines of great 
importance, and at the same time decidedly revolutionary. One is 
with regard to the constructional importance of baked brick in 
Roman masonry.. English, French, and German authorities, although 
recognizing the enormously greater importance of concrete, have been 
accustomed to regard the brick facings, relieving arches, bonding- 
courses, and ribs so elaborately inserted into concrete constructions as 
contributing an essential element of strength. Professor Middleton 
teaches that the real strength of all these structures was in the con- 
crete and that the bricks were useless. The only concession that he 
makes is that the bonding courses and the ribs may have been of 
some advantage while the concrete was setting. 

The other doctrine, advanced by Professor Middleton, which 
opposes received opinion, is the antiquity of the use of lime mortar 
in Roman masonry. In opposition to the accepted belief that lime 
mortar was introduced at Rome in the Republican period, he 
alleges that “mortar was introduced at a very remote period both in 
Greece and in Rome ” and that “the use of mortar in Roman stone- 
work is a sign of early rather than of late date” (i. 37-38). Professor 
Middleton may be right, but the proofs advanced for this statement do 
not appear absolutely convincing. 
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It appears that Professor Middleton’s historical statements and his 
interpretations of ancient texts are often unwarrantably careless, and 
even his descriptions and restorations of buildings are not always of 
uniform completeness and certainty. Nevertheless, these two volumes 
embody more information about the topography and the architectural 
and engineering works of ancient Rome than exist in moderate com- 
pass anywhere else, while they contain many important original con- 
tributions to the science of archeology. There are other books on 
Rome more methodical in arrangement and more learned ; there is 
none, on the whole, so valuable.—F. B. TarBe .t, in Classical Review, 
1892, 415. 


Henry Counen. Description historique des monnaies frappées sous 
Vempire romain, communément appelées médailles impériales. 
Second edition, continued by M. Frevarpenr. Eighth and last 
volume. Paris: Rollin & Feuardent, 1892. 


The second edition of Cohen’s great work has been completed and is 
now in the hands ofall. It is difficult too highly to appreciate this work, 
which renders daily service to all numismatists and the principal merit 
of which is being complete, giving exact descriptions and containing 
no false pieces. Collectors also appreciate the market value given for 
each medal, in connection with its description. That which distin- 
guishes the second edition, which from vol. ii has become the work 
of M. Feuardent, and renders it far superior to the first, is the number 
of new pieces which are to be found in it ; it isa collection of coins, 
of gold, silver, copper, and bronze and of each reign, in a single alpha- 
betical series ; finally there are inserted, in the middle of the text, 
numerous plates reproducing the more rare and more interesting coins. 
It is only to be regretted that the printer did not devote greater care 
to the making of the plates. 

The eighth volume contains beside the conclusion of the description 
of coins, as far as Romulus Augustulus, the dies, then the very elab- 
orate and minute tables, which must have cost M. Feuardent a long 
effort of most patient study. 

The chronological tables of all the dated coins, year by year between 
the year 75 B. c. and the year 476 of our era, render daily service to 
those who are interested in questions relative to Roman history. For 
the numismatists more especially is meant the table of inscriptions on 
the reverse of coins, for the eight volumes together and covering even 
the colonial coins: arranged in alphabetical order, it assists the less 
expert to fix promptly the attribution of any coin which falls into 
their hands, even when the face is obliterated. We are grateful to 
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M. Feuardent that he has, not far from completion, another effort to 
worthily crown this descriptive collection, one of the greatest that an 
author has ever undertaken.— Revue Numismatique, 1892, p. 508. 


CHRISTIAN ARCHAOLOCY. 


J.J. Berrurer. La Porte de Ste. Sabine d Rome. Friburgi Helve- 
tiorum. Typis consociationis Sancti Pauli, 1892. 


The author has detached this important study from the Histoire de 
Eglise et du Couvent de Ste. Sabine a Rome prepared by himself. 
This famous door has often been described ; but the numerous works 
prepared until now have been too brief ; one should take up the ques- 
tions one by one which the monument raises, questions of date and 
of authorship, and solve them ; then describe the eighteen bas-reliefs 
which have come down to us. Such is the very rational division of 
the memoir of P. Berthier. 

Almost all the possible dates between the fifth and the twelfth cen- 
turies have been assigned to this monument ; in the absence of all his- 
toric documents, we have only examination of the monument to guide 
our research. The present author demonstrates in a most convincing 
manner that the style of all the panels, except four, prevents their 
being attributed to any other epoch than that of the foundation of 8. 
Sabina—the fifth century. 

This question settled, it remains for us to determine the artist by 
whom these bas-reliefs were executed. In P. Berthier’s opinion he 
was a Greek. In the fifth and sixth centuries Rome was more than 
ever under Oriental influence ; the Aventine, in particular, at that epoch 
seems to have been a favorite abode for the Greeks of Rome. Finally 
the Greek phrase engraved upon one of the panels, which is not a 
signature or a conventional text, but which has evidently been arbi- 
trarily chosen by a Greek, seems to confirm the author’s hypothesis. 
However, he himself declares that from this point of view it is not 
yet an absolute certainty. 

The second part, which embraces the description of each of the 
eighteen panels, contains a detailed study and an abundant commentary 
on the interesting scenes sculptured by an artist of great talent. ‘The 
author examines for each bas-relief the opinion of his predecessors, 
adopting or refuting after careful discussion. 

This beautiful memoir makes us look forward with eagerness to the 
publication of the Histoire de Ste. Sabine.—F. 8. in Mélanges d Archéo- 
logie et d’ Histoire, December, 1892, p. 504. 
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Anprk Pératk. L’ Archéologie Chrétienne. Bibliotheque de 0 Enseig- 
nement des Beaux Arts. Quantin: Paris, 1892. 


This excellent outline studies in turn the catacombs and their paint- 
ings, the basilicas and their mosaics, the miniatures, the sarcophagi, 
the diptyes, and other small objects. Too much minute detail lessens 
the interest : M. André Pératé avoids it. ‘Too many general consider- 
ations upon the nature and origin of Christian art chills the interest : 
M. Andre Pératé, in this regard, is most sober. 

Christian archeology is a well-constituted science and far advanced. 
By each page of this book M. Pératé makes us feel this, rarely pro- 
claiming it. It is instructive without being didactic. He exercises 
remarkable discretion, evoking the curiosity without appearing to 
solicit it, suggesting a multitude of associations of ideas or images, 
without ever imposing them ; and as he confides to the reader the 
sare of continuing the thought, of resuming or of concluding, he al- 
ways inspires a desire to do so. 

The exigences of the subject often make repetitions necessary, but 
they have been managed with such deftness as to prevent their becom- 
ing tedious. Finally the text of M. Pératé, never obscure, is ren- 
dered more intelligible by graceful illustrations. This manual is at 
the same time agreeable for reading and valuable for consultation, 
two qualities which too often exclude each other. 

Whatever may be the work of art that he is studying—painting, 
mosaic, sarcophagus, or miniature—M. Pératé always searches, and 
invites us to search with him for those portions of the work borrowed 
from the ancient artistic traditions of paganism, and for what it con- 
tains that is new, original, and specially Christian. If we consider 
the processes, we see that the symmetry in the decoration which char- 
acterizes the sculptor of Christian sarcophagi, is in exact agreement 
with the ancient traditions. If we consider the motives, we see that 
many which are pagan exist by the side of those which Christianity 
introduced. M. Pératé illustrates both of these points. 

The processes are ancient, and certain motives also; but the in- 
spiration is new; here lies the originality of Christian art. It was 
not the Old and the New Testemants alone which gave this inspira- 
tion ; we must look to other sources as well: first, the apocryphal 
gospels or other writings of equal value ; second, the works of the 
early fathers which possessed a certain popularity ; third, the ordinary 
Christian prayers, as illustrated in the comparisons established by 
M. Le Blant between the funeral liturgies and certain representations 
on the sarcophagi. It is only by recalling certain passages of the 
Bible and of the liturgies, that one can understand the mystic signi- 
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fication of the Good Shepherd, the Lamb, the vase of milk, and the 
fishes ; and the actual teachings of the Church laid down in these early 
books explains the ancient representations of the catacombs. 

Backed by such a technique and sustained by such inspirations, the 
Christian art, of which Mr. Pératé develops the history during about 
six centuries, was more symbolic before the Peace of the Church, 
more rich and more complete after that peace. The art of the cata- 
combs does not represent the sufferings of Christ ; the passion and the 
crucifixion do not appear until the fifth century. Nor does it represent 
the sufferings of the martyrs. In fact the art of the earlier cata- 
combs before the Peace of the Church did not know the solemn and 
triumphal representations of Christ giving the law or of Christ as 
judge ; still less does it exhibit the grand scenes from the Apocalypse. 

With the symbolism with which it was familiar the Christian art 
of the primitive epoch easily represented, under cover of biblical 
allegory, the stories and teachings of the New Testament ; Moses 
striking the rock, for example, represented St. Peter. When art 
became less exclusively symbolic, it did not on that account neglect 
the biblical scenes that it had been accustomed to represent; easily 
combining the symbol, which it preserved, with the thing symbolized, 
without further concealment, it conceived those majestic composi- 
tions which unfolded before the eyes of the faithful the parallelism of 
the Old and New Testament. 

This parallelism, though very frequent, did not become a rule in 
any measure. Very often, in the second period of Christian art, we 
find representations sometimes still exclusively symbolic, sometimes 
purely historic without any symbolic significance, as biblical scenes 
chosen and distributed haphazard. But whatever may be the epoch 
at which we look, the habitual preoccupation of this Christian art is 
always, following the expression of St. Gregory, to give to the 
faithful a “catechism in images.” Decoration throughout had but 
one aim: its purpose was to instruct and to recall to the mind, 
through the eyes, both story and doctrine—Grorees Goyav, in 
@ Archéologie et d’ Histoire, December 1892, p. 494. 


W. F. Creeny. Jillustrations of Incised Slabs on the Continent of 
Europe. Norwich: Goose & Co. 


The present volume is a companion to one published by the same 
author in 1884, illustrating eighty “ Monumental Brasses on the Conti- 
nent of Europe.” This, though somewhat smaller in size than the 
book on brasses, contains photo-lithographs of as many as seventy-one 
rubbings and tracings of the slabs themselves. It is surprising, see- 
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ing what splendid monuments some of these slabs are, and what a 
number of them has survived, that no work on the subject has hitherto 
appeared. The slabs are of a much simpler character than the brasses ; 
this is mainly due to the greater ease with which metal can be worked 
and ornamented. 

The series illustrated ranges in date from the middle of the twelfth 
to the end of the sixteenth century, and comprises thirty-five Belgian, 
twenty-five French, seven Swedish, and four other examples. The 
dates of the four examples assigned to the twelfth century seem too 
early by far, as heraldic and other evidence will show. 

In the case of slabs of the thirteenth century, Mr. Creeny is on 
safer ground, for many of them are dated ; of these there are twenty- 
six fine examples commemorating ecclesiastic, military, and civil 
personages. ‘Three slabs of this century deserve special notice. The 
first of these, now in the Ghent museum, was found in a canal near 
Ghent, where, with others, it had formed the flat bottom of a sluice. 
The device represents an embattled gatehouse with grated entrance, 
surmounted by a smaller tower and two figures in mail, one with a 
cross-bow on his shoulder, the other sounding a horn, The principal 
lines are filled in with color, giving a very unusual yet not unpleasing 
effect to the composition. The second slab represents a man hawking; 
and the third is a charming memorial of Hugues Libergier, the builder 
of the destroyed church of St. Nicaise at Rheims. 

Of the fourteenth-century slabs, several are noteworthy for their rich- 
ness, as that of an abbot at Ghent. The military figures of the 
earlier part of the century usually have emblazoned ailettes and mail 
gauntlets slipped off the hands and hanging from the wrists; the 
shields are of moderate size and slung round the waist. Besides 
affording interesting examples of costume and armor, the slabs of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries exhibit an excellent series of 
canopies, These are at first of simple character with plain side 
shafts, and sometimes panelling and roofing above. About 1250, 
angels with censers are often introduced. At the very end of the 
thirteenth century panelled buttresses or pinnacles appear at the sides, 
and in such examples these are often filled with niches containing 
images, 

The selected examples of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries show 
amuch greater variety of design than the earlier slabs. The first 
half of the sixteenth century introduces skeletons and miscellaneous 
subjects generally, such as a picture of the Entombment at Rome and 
a grand slab with armorial insignia from Venice. Of Mr. Creeny’s 
plates it is impossible to speak too highly. They have been repro- 
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duced by photo-lithography by Mr. Griggs from rubbings and trac- 
ings of the slabs themselves, judiciously touched up in places, but in 
no way “ restored.” 

The descriptions that accompany the plates are sometimes far too 
short, although this is partly compensated for by the excellent plates, 
which speak for themselves.—Atheneum, November 12, 1892. 


THE RENAISSANCE. 


Leon Patustre. L’ Architecture dela Renaissance. Paris: Quantin. 


This volume is remarkable for a rare combination of good method 
and knowledge of detail, enlivened by a wise use of general views, 
which are here and there made to do their proper service to the 
reader as landmarks. The first and second books, which deal with 
Italy and France, are, as one might expect, the most suggestively 
handled and the fullest in matter. The third, which embraces the 
rest of Europe, is also good, as far as it goes, but it does not go far 
enough, and, compared with the complete and workmanlike chapters 
which precede it, has a somewhat insufficient and perfunctory air. 
Yet so clear is the writer’s conception of his subject as a whole that, 
in spite of the comparative slightness of the concluding book, the 
student never ceases to feel that he is really reading something of the 
history of nations, as well as the story of the great series of civil and 
ecclesiastical monuments which succeed each other in M. Palustre’s 
pages.— Atheneum, October 1, 1892. 


Michel-Ange. Paris: Garnier Fréres, 
Lupvig von Scuerrier. Michelangelo: eine Renaissancestudie. 
Altenberg : Geibel. 
GasriEL Tuomas. Michel-Ange, Poete. Paris: Berger-Levrault. 
The first two of these authors, MM. Ollivier and von Scheffler, 
give us almost opposite views of Michelangelo ; one presents us with 
a reactionary Catholic, the other with a Neo-Platonist. M. Gabriel 
Thomas, who is last in the field and makes more modest pretensions, 
takes Platonism for granted, and devotes himself to a sympathetic 
(if not very searching) little essay upon the Platonic tradition—as he 
deems it—on Italian erotic poetry, from Dante’s time to that of the 
great sculptor who in many respects reflected him. Thus bluntly 
stated there is nothing very surprising in any of these views: in fact, 
M. Ollivier’s is curiously old-fashioned in the way it leaves the 
Renaissance out of account ; but Herr von Scheffler in reality goes 
further than any previous critic. Some of his conclusions may require 
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modification, and there may be tendencies and influences for which he 
has not sufficiently allowed ; his book is none the less scholarly and 
suggestive—a genuine contribution to the study of the Sonnets. 
According to his view the Sonnets and madrigals echo the life ; they 
are Platonic, naturally. What of the Medici tombs, of the Sistine 
chapel, the Doni Madonni? Platonic all, says Herr von Scheffler. 
“ Michelangelo ist Christ und Heide, Italiener und Hellener ” (p. 222) ; 
but the dominant note, which alone could bind together such discor- 
dant strains in him, is Platonism. He sees in the Florentine artist 
the Greek faculty (pre-eminently Plato’s) of personifying abstrac- 
tions, of lodging them, so to speak, in concrete objects. 

Then we come to painting. In his eleventh chapter Herr von 
Scheffler considers the decoration by the light of the Sonnets. It 
would certainly have been better to have viewed them as the painting 
of a sculptor rather than of a rhyming philosopher ; but in spite of 
that he gets much closer to the vraie vérité than M. Ollivier. 

Here M. Ollivier gives another reading—the theological. In a very 
lengthy chapter, fortified with rather labored eloquence and frequent 
citations from the Old Testament, St. Augustine, Dante, and Milton, 
he expounds the orthodox, exoteric view of the series. Plato and the 
Renaissance drop out of sight ; we are in the fourteenth century with 
Oreagna, Simone Memmi, and the Lorenzetti brothers. 

True, when he was commissioned to treat of the stock subjects of 
“creation” and the symbolical events of the Old Testament story, 
while he clung in the main to the traditional lines of Orcagna, della 
Quercia, and Masaccio, he colored them with his own peculiar tempera- 
ment, modified, but not directed by the spirit of the age. But let us 
inquire what that peculiar temperament was. M. Ollivier has been 
at the pains to discuss it through five hundred pages, and it is only fair 
to consider what he makes of it. A study of a great artist is worth 
nothing if it is not critical. Michelangelo the poet does not, apparently, 
exist for M. Olliver, but there remains Michelangelo the sculptor- 
painter ; and here, in spite of general enthusiasm to which it is impos- 
sible to refuse our sympathy, it cannot be denied that his predilections 
for a certain pronounced school of thought have rendered his work 
practically valueless. You cannot safely disregard one entire side of 
a man’s nature if the object is to give a complete picture. M. Ollivier 
is, to be plain, unequipped for esthetic criticism, because he sets out 
with two remarkable preconceptions that, other things being equal, 
moral worth connotes artistic excellence ; and, secondly, that you can 
read off a picture as categorically as a proposition of Euclid. It is not 
hard to see how he brought them to bear upon the painter of his 
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choice. He admired the work but he studied the man. He came to 
the conclusion that the man was the strongest Italian since Dante ; 
he went to the artist for corroborative testimony to identify him as a 
Dante of the chisel. A Catholic himself, he found that his hero was 
a good churchman of the fourteenth-century type ; he turned to the 
“Last Judgment” and the roof of the Sistine, and found justification 
by works. 

Herr von Scheffler with finer instinct has gone to the Sonnets, to 
find for us the real Michelangelo. Their very defects have helped 
him. The power of the thought enclosed has often overmastered 
the true artistic feeling for form; the expression is now and then 
crabbed and abrupt ; but how vigorous, how searching the thought is ! 

Michelangelo loved man for the spark of divinity he could see 
within him. But he loved him also for his esthetic tangible beauty ; 
and here he was much under the influence of the Renaissance spirit, 
which made art and the philosophy of life itself epicurean and selec- 
tive. It saw in every phenomenon a distinct, recognizable wxsthetic 
quality ; Botticelli could paint with the same unction Madonna and 
Aphrodite, and Michelangelo could conceive the Doni “ Holy Family ” 
as neither Christian nor definitely pagan, having his imagination 
stirred purely by the artistic significance of the subject ; such seems 
to have been his temperament.—Mavrice Hew ert, in The Academy, 
August 20, 1892. 


Natmis Ronnor. Les Potiers de Terre Italiens, a Lyon au Seizidme 
Siecle. Lyon. 


Although it has long been khown that during the sixteenth century 
many Italian workers in various trades had settled themselves at 
Lyons, and among them potters from the renowned centres of that 
industry in their native country, no sufficiently definite investigation 
of their history or of their productions had been undertaken and 
accomplished. M. Rondot, in the present volume of 160 pages, amply 
and well illustrated with heliographic plates, gives a most careful in- 
vestigation of documents and every evidence that could throw light 
upon the subject, making a thorough success of his work. 

In his introductory pages M. Rondot shows how the enlightened 
authorities of Lyons encouraged the immigration of artistic workmen 
in every department and from every country during the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. Flemish, Italian, and other able foreign artists 
settled there, and among them potters from the Tuscan, Umbrian, and 
Faentine botteghe, by whom, it would seem, the stanniferous enamel 
was introduced. 
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In his first chapter he glances at the subject of the introduction of 
the tin enamel into Italy and Europe. He then shows that although 
Italian wares were known in France, the method of their production 
does not seem to have been acquired until Italian workers established 
themselves therein. By the beginning of the sixteenth century a 
number of Italian potters had established themselves in France, by 
whom a new and greatly improved class of wares was made by the 
use of stanniferous enamel. 

Later in the century other Italian potters were established at Lyons, 
and of them and of their portable works we have more exact record. 
The enamel of these potters was of superior whiteness and delicacy ; 
and their ware, as it improved in quality, became the main staple of 
the factories. 

It is interesting to know that a single native artist learned the trade 
and established himself at Nimes, in 1548, for the production of ordi- 
nary wares ; some of his painted pieces, decorated in Italian style, are 
still preserved ; of these M. Rondot gives a careful description and 
illustrations. It is unfortunate that of the production of the earlier 
Italian potters we have but one recognizable specimen, a pavement in 
Notre Dame de Brou. However, there are certain somewhat rudely 
painted istoriati pieces in the Louvre and elsewhere, bearing titular 
inscriptions in bad French, but, unfortunately, no mark or initial of 
fabric, which are assigned by M. Darcel and others to Frence pot- 
ters: and there can be no doubt that M. Rondot is justified in ascrib- 
ing them to the potters at Lyons working under Italian directors. 
Of all known to M. Rondot he gives accurate descriptions, and many 
well executed heliotype illustrations®y Dujardin.—C. D. E. Forr- 
num, in The Academy, January 28, 1893. 

De La Tremetaye. Les Sculptures de 0 Eglise Abbatiale de Solesmes 

(1496-1553). Solesmes : impr. Saint-Pierre, 1892. 

The sculptures of Solesmes are among the most beautiful and most 
celebrated in France. They adorn the walls of two chapels and form 
two groups of different epochs and unequal dimensions. The first, 
the Entombment of Christ, bears the date 1496 ; the second, the Death 
and Apotheosis of the Virgin, was finished in 1553, but must have 
required a number of years of work, for we seldom encounter an 
equal profusion of figures and ornaments. Numerous and important 
works have been published upon these remarkable monuments ; the 
makers of hypotheses upon this rich material have not been few. 

Research was greatly increased after Guéranger, in 1846, published 
his Essai Historique sur Abbaye de Solesmes, suivi dela description de 
Péglise abbatiale, avec lexplication des monuments qu'elle renferme, in 
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which he gives a clear explanation of the scheme of the prior Brugler 
which the artists were charged to carry out in the sculptures of 
the chapel of the Virgin. It was not until 1874 that the work of 
M. Cartier, Les Sculptures de Solesmes, appeared, which attributed the 
Denial of Christ to Michel Colombe and the chapel of the Virgin to 
Franz Floris. After this came a number of noteworthy publications, 
almost all offering different solutions. Dom de la Tremblaye does not 
pretend to offer a new solution ; his aim is more modest and perhaps 
more useful. He proposes to publish the exact state of the question 
upon the origin of the groups of Solesmes, stating clearly the various 
hypotheses up to the present day, discussing them thoroughly and 
pointing out the degree of probability or of seeming certitude of each 
of them. 

The author does not stop here; on account of difficulties of tech- 
nique the sculptures of Solesmes have never been reproduced in a 
sufficiently complete manner to be appreciated by those who have 
not seen them. In the present work, each of the principal groups 
and personages has been given photographic reproductions taken at 
different points of view and of various sizes. 

The first group, the author believes, with M. Léon Palustré, to 
belong to the French Renaissance and to be the work of Michel 
Colombe and his pupils, 

As to the chapel of the Virgin, assigned by M. Guéranger to Italian 
sculptors, by M. Cartier to the Fleming Franz Floris ; in the absence 
of certainty, the author attributes it to two Angevin sculptors, Jean 
des Marais and Jean Giffard, who in architecture were associated 
with the illustrious Jean de Lespine. These conclusions appear 
plausible enough, at least as far as the first group is concerned ; but we 
must not forget that these are only hypotheses, which might be com- 
pletely reversed by the discovery of a positive document. 

The attribution of the chapel of the Virgin to the Angevin artists 
appears still very problematic. It would not be difficult to furnish 
arguments in favor of other sixteenth century artists, at least equal 
in value to those advanced for these. The beautiful heliogravures of 
Dujardin, which render perfectly the excellent plates of the author, 
help to make this work the one genuine monument to the sculptures 
of Solesmes.—Cu. pe Granpematson, in Bibliotheque de L’ Ecole des 
Chartes, 1892, LIITI. p. 476. 

Davip MacGrppon and Tuomas Ross. The Castellated and Domestic 
Architecture of Scotland. Vols. iv. and v. Edinburgh: David 
Douglas. 

These two volumes complete the extensive and beautiful work of 
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the authors upon the Castellated and Domestic Architecture of Scot- 
land. Its small beginnings arose in a series of papers prepared from 
time to time for the Edinburgh architectural association. ‘The ma- 
terials accumulated in this way were gradually expanded till the 
scheme was conceived of producing a work which should trace the 
historical reference of the various phases of architecture that have pre- 
vailed in Scotland, and “define and explain the different styles of 
building adopted at different periods from the twelfth century till the 
revival of the classic in modern times.” 

Opening, for comparison, with a sketch of English and French do- 
mestic architecture, based upon Clark and Viollet-le-Duc, the authors 
in their first volume proceed to describe the castles of Scotland under 
four periods, Their earliest period is coincident with the thirteenth 
century and embraces structures founded during the prosperous reigns 
of Alexander II. and III., roughly equilateral in plan, with strong 
lofty walls frequently connected by round or square angle-towers. 

In the second period, comprising the fourteenth century, we have 
a time when Scotland was suffering from the effects of the English 
invasion of 1296. The square or oblong tower, familiar to the Scots 
during their sallies into England, then became the model of their 
national architecture. 

In the beginning of the third period, 1400-1542, we have castles 
where the keep is larger than before, and has towers attached, for de- 
fence and in order to furnish additional apartments. The first traces 
of the Renaissance become visible in the rough imitations of classic 
sculpture introduced as enrichments. 

During the fourth period, 1542-1700, many causes, political and 
other, operated to produce a break in the continuity in Scottish archi- 
tecture. In this period, too, artillery had become a thoroughly effect- 
ive agent in warfare, and when accordingly the nobility abandoned 
the idea of building strongholds capable of resisting prolonged 
sieges, they devoted their attention to the erection of commodious 
aud seemly dwellings, in which the elements of massiveness and 
strength give place to those of picturesque and fanciful ornamenta- 
tions. Each period is furnished with a number of examples and 
illustrations, 

The third volume, published in 1889, dealt, under the above periods, 
with examples of Scottish domestic architecture in the first, second, 
and third periods ; the first of the two final volumes now issued con- 
tinues the review of buildings of the fourth period. 

In the concluding volume the review of Scottish street architecture 
is continued. The quiet, old-fashioned towns that border the Firth of 
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Forth and line the east coast of Fife have yielded many picturesque 
examples ; and we have a particularly curious chapter dealing with 
twenty-two of the Tolbooths and Townhalls of old Scottish burghs. 
Next follows a supplement of several chapters on various subjects, as 
some sixty castles and mansions of which information had been quite 
recently received, one upon Scottish sun-dials, and finally a chapter 
upon “ Early Scottish Masters of Works, Master Masons, and Archi- 
tects.” 

The range and comprehensiveness of the work will be apparent 
even from this slight summary of its contents. Between eight and 
nine hundred buildings are described, and the five volumes contain 
not far short of four thousand illustrations, including numerous and 
helpful ground-plans. 

The work is one of national importance and will long remain the 
standard book of reference on the subject with which it deals.— 
J. M. Gray, in The Academy, November 12, 1892. 
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1. THEATRE AT SICYON SHOWING THE HYPONOMOS. 


FIG. 2. STAGE OF THE THEATRE AT SICYON. 
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